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With the Largest Audience of Any Radio News 
Program J-M Broadcasts are Building Good-Will 
for J-M Dealers and Contractors, Coast to Coast! 


\ Five nights a week, at the best men, women and children on 
listening time of the entire 24 farms and in cities—from Maine 


wo hours, the largest group of list- to California. As a result, surveys THE 





eners to any news program pause — show that Johns-Manville prod- 


to hear Bill Henry broadcast the ucts and the J-M name are better E. C 

news for Johns-Manville. And — and more favorably known to the E. E 

\ 4 then Tony Marvin tells them public today than ever before. : : 
of ay M us ean ee Today, this acceptance for the : ; 

,e> 40 : ~icee ef 1M tency and tue Johns-Manville name is an im- FJ 

git” yo . services Of J-.4 dealers. portant merchandising and con- J. F 
%, Ve hed yor™ \\ For almost two years this  sumer-selling asset for everyone W. 
ely v* powerful J-M advertising cam- who handles J-M products. y 
o” yi?! find” \ paign has been going on, month We believe it will be even more G. 
yro® er. SiO \ in and month out. It reaches valuable in the post-war period. ah 
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FOR ONLY ONE PURCHASE 
@ USING A SINGLE OPERATOR 
@ IN 30 SOQ. FT. FLOOR SPACE (1 


















The MULTIPLEX Wood Worker changes 
operations quickly -- is fast to handle - - 


__equally good on variety work or production. 


In a matter of seconds, the Multiplex is changed 
from one wood working operation to another; 
changes that cover the range of four different con- 
ventional machines. Rigidity, smooth action, ample 
power, plus the fact that the work is stationary in 
most operations, account for unusual accuracy of cut and give the Multi- 
plex high production speed when needed. An ideal all-around shop tool, 


/, 
j 
4 


NY SIMPLE OR COMPOUND CUT-OFF ANGLE 


the Multiplex is also invaluable in pattern shops, shipping rooms, mill- 
wright departments and on construction projects. Your inquiry will be 
relayed promptly to a near-by representative who will show you this 
time and labor saving machine that will speed up any job you hand it 


4643-w 


RED STAR PRODUCTS INC 


3455 VEGA AVENUE, CLEVELAND. OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RIPS UP TO 24 INCHES 
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Germany Has 
the Answer 





Rumor and speculation concerning the length of the war in Europe are 
on the increase probably because we want peace at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with war aims, and know that when peace comes it will 
make a change in all phases of national life. In any event, the country 
echoes with sub-surface reports that the Nazis are about to collapse. Men 
who should know estimate that when Germany quits, the production of 
war goods in the United States, except planes and ships, will decrease, 
perhaps by fifty percent. Not long ago a story reached the floor of a big 
stock exchange that Germany had sued for peace. War stocks at once 
broke heavily. 

This uncertainty complicates all sorts of management, and probably 
explains the determination of labor to get what it can while there is full 
employment. It also explains many items in Congressional behavior. 

There is no way of knowing how long the war in Europe will last, but 
within a month or six weeks Germany will decide whether to quit now or 
carry on as far as possible into 1944. Germany has the power of decision 
according to informed Allied military leaders who state that the Nazis can- 
not be overcome in battle this winter. Nazi civilian morale is sagging, and 
may be at a much lower ebb than it was in November 1918, but the price 
the Nazi armies are exacting from the Russians in their advance, and the 
determined resistance of their withdrawing action in Italy indicate no 
flagging of morale at the front. This may not be true of submarine crews, 
many of whom have reported in mutiny against their officers. 

Supplies, which largely create military morale, apparently are no prob- 
lem to the Nazi armies. That was indicated by the enormous quantities 
of gasoline and oil they threw into North Africa when they knew their 
chances of holding that territory were negligible. 

But the Germans are realists. They know they cannot win the war, 
and they might quit suddenly just as they did the last time. It must be 
remembered in assaying the estimates of military men on the probable 
length of this war, that there was hardly a man in the A.E.F. who, on the 
tenth of November, 1918, did not believe sincerely that the war would go 
on for another two or three years. The German military machine looked 
as strong as ever, and yet the war had less than twenty-four hours to go. 

Now, American Intelligence officers refute the idea that the war will end 
this winter. They say Germany still has immense military power, knows 
that retribution awaits them for their brutality to captive peoples, intends 
to hold out as long as possible, and play for a break, however remote a 
break may seem. The Intelligence officers expect the war to last another 
year. 

About the only thing definite at present is that if the war ends this win- 
ter it will end within a very few weeks. If it continues through December 
it is likely to run until next fall. Military men are playing safe, planning for 
a long war. But they expect the diplomats to be ready with working plans 
if it stops suddenly. That is the smart attitude for the lumber industry. 
Expect a long war, but beware of being caught napping if it ends tomorrow. 
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» » DROP IT! 


There is Toughness and Strength to Spare 
in This Full-Wall Size Panel 


See the dramatic proof pictured above? 


A 60-pound bag of sand was dropped again and again 
from a distance of 6 feet on to a Strong-Bilt Panel supported 
on 28 inch centers. Result: no harm to the panel. 


Can you visualize what would have happened to boards 
made of a brittle or crumbly material? The fact is that 
Strong-Bilt Panels will withstand an impact up to 6 times 
that of boards with a mineral core, as verified by an 
independent testing laboratory. 


This is the board which, after years of testing, has scored 
such an amazing success on great housing projects from 
coast to coast—the board which brought dry-built, full- 
wall construction to the front. 


In full wall sizes, Strong-Bilt Panels have enabled leading 
builders of mass housing to reduce building time, provide 
efficient insulation, cut comparative costs, and produce 
crackproof walls of lasting beauty. Their use eliminates 
the 1,000 pounds of moisture which may be introduced into 


the building of an average six-room house. 


In like manner, Upson Strong-Bilt Panels will enable you 
to build a better postwar home— faster, and with added dollar 
value whether you are building one or a thousand homes. 


Booklets picturing advantages and methods applicable both 
to conventional and prefabricated construction will be sent 


on request. Write The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified By the Famous Blue-Center 


zht 1948 —-The Upson Company 
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Dear Reader: 


{ \ationwide 
Survey Discovers 


himself. 


only one person 
homeowner prefers, 


Cl bie, 


its Postwar Home? 


Your cooperation in this survey of home owners’ 
desires will enable our Editors and the oa ada 
Inventors, Manufacturers and Builders, for 
to help provide you 
is more closely in 
t a home should be. 


‘or your cooperation 


ind” 


your name and address. (See also page 


Micrer D. Nagel... 
(3523.N. howeh.Aves. 


Address 


CAICAGo...... Liv PAR 





President 





the Trend of 


Please answers and mail to National Homebullders Bureau, Inc., 572 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








Public Opinion 


| intend to build my home in a ()Big City S@Suburb of a big city 


(C) Medium sized city = [] Small Town =~) The Country Which of the following rooms are you planning to have in 


pee ny mga St most soy sopceinetes the idess your 
Kone HB hehehe at Reh 








In what price range are you planning your home? 
C Under $4,000 [) $4,000to $6,000 3 Over $6,000 
How are you planning the financing 
BS Mortgage with down payment of 


mo. [) Cash 


Which type of cogstruction do you prefer?............. 
prefabricated construction 


Would you consider 


O Yes ON 


? the following. 


muons pene a, Me 2S 
eee” a samen is, aren de cay 


Can't Say 


B 
Would you insist on fireproof construction? §% Yes [) No 


LIGHTING (See pages 48, 49) Please check types preferred 


Reduced facsimile of an actual filled in 
questionnaire. Most of the returns were 


Do you plan mortgage protection with life insurance? 


Do 
9.090 and 359 per 





| prefer Gable root Fa] Flat roof] Movable (like cover) (} 


home? 
Living Room — J Dining Room BL Kitchen 


Hinged 
Breakfast Nook JK Bed Rooms ial Bath Will you have a FAC Basement or (1) Ist floor Utility Room? 


Which of the following statements most closely represent your view- 
point? (Check as many a3 you wish) 

CO The Conventional type home is too expensive. 

(C Homes today are usually larger than necessary. 

CD Kitchens should be part of the dining space. 

(Homes should be simpler and more functional. 

$B Postwar developments will revolutionize our ideas about homes. 


O Yes Gj No 
you want further information? DR. Yes () No 


Please write in the “type” number you prefer on each of 


INSIDE WALLS (See page 33). 
ROOFS (See page 36). 
INSULATION (See page 41). 


No. 


7 
No. at 











Nod 5.3.7. 
2 





filled in completely and with obvious care. — wnicrtypehesting do you proto’ FUEL F) Gas 6 Oil G9 Antacite Coal () Bituminous Coal Range) Gas 53 Electric B Vacuum Cleaner 
A hi STO : entilati Kitchen esate 
Many had notes and comments which were wernt Air £5 Hot Wate Stam Wc pater chen eas 6 you ke? Nos i ov neo Carat Sweep 
di ested d ° d b th f + fi di Filtered Panel Heating Forced Hot Water © Which postwar Bath ideas do you like? Nos.......... * © Dish Washing Machine Door Chimes 
g and summarized by the fact finding Summer Air Condivonng PIPING fi Brass a peo — 
firm which tabulated the answers. The re- © caniron 7 Recmsed tp gi Getcha dinceliag mesnen By Washing Machine 5 cores pe 
verse side of this sheet was a space for ideas — po,Ayiamtonwetrnace? OYa ne Refrigerator Bf Been ———= mt ning tection | 
or sketches to be presented and many of the oe 
respondents wrote at length or made ,, : - 
sketches in detail. cunotenen tiiniae ¢) tatined hes ang a In yout own experiance what are your pat hates around | 
Vint onsen Blinds In what rooms do you want mirrors? allt Sen | # Cwaau, 0s —MNer : 
2 Draperies) as Cartes) Both 2S Soe * ween GleogfT SPAC#. |} 
C) Awnings C) Metal or C) omenaieanant Single oF aa ta 7 AakQqsare hit) 
Do you plan to buy Living room furniture CO Double with doors Sliding () Hinged scene eecee salen paeors a 1 
Dining room furniture Do you plan to use latest closet fixtures? GB Yes] No 28 eee ‘ : | 
| Bedroom furniture C) Mattresses Will you (0 Hire a decorator? 53 Worx out own decorations? me ae 
Do you plan all over carpeting [J or rugs GY Linoleum () $B Get a good book on the subject? pe ei ee ee 2 


Victory Garden: Do you have one? GY Planning one? () 


REMARKS (Concerning any of the sbove subjects) 


We reatly enjeyed Small Homes Guide very much. 


88 Wish it came out more otten. Got plenty of hints for are new home 
out of this issue. 


What America wanted in its postwar home. It 
was their chance to help mold the home of the 
future. 

The results of the questionnaires returned by 
the readers, which are presented to you here, 
were available only after many weeks of work 
by the organization of Fact Finders Associates. 
All mail was turned over to them unopened. They 
checked all the answers, tabulated and totalled 
the replies, and digested the remarks and com- 
ments. The comprehensive report they prepared 
from this information is now being used by many 
firms and individuals who are engaged in design- 
ing, and developing the materials for the after 
Victory home. 
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The edition of Small Homes Guide which will 
soon go on the newsstand and to the dealers will 
continue this fact finding with another question- 
naire, refined and augmented from the first one. 

The results from the survey are significant. 
It is evident that America is not satisfied with 
the same old houses—definite improvements are 
needed. Not only the materials, utilities and the 
designs must be improved, but even the whole 
concept of streets and subdivided lots must 
undergo change. 

The trend toward decentralization of the big 
cities is proven by the more than 60 percent who 
replied that they were going to build in the sub- 
urbs or in the country. Only four percent said 
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A flexible plan by 
George Fred Keck for 
the Celotex Company 
makes use of solar heat- 
ing. This was the sec- 
ond most popular house 
of the modern designs. 


they would build in a big city. This fact is giv- 
ing city governments great concern as city tax 
revenues will decrease making higher tax rates 
necessary which, in turn, will drive out more of 
the city dwellers. Many square miles of improve- 
ments, sewers, streets, water mains, lighting, 
etc., will be used less and less while expensive 
new equipment will be installed in the suburbs 
to take care of the growth there. Postwar plan- 
ning of cities is attempting the re-shaping of the 
slum areas and the areas of static development 
to allow parks, playgrounds and new develop- 
ments to be built which will again make these 
areas, convenient as they are to the business cen- 
ter, desirable for homes. 

The decentralization of the city will also affect 
the design of homes as the automobile in an out- 





lying home is a much more necessary adjunct 
to the house than in the city. And air trans- 
portation will play its part, too. 

There is a great desire to make the home self- 
sufficient to a considerable extent. Well over half 
the families answering will have vegetable gar- 
dens and the demand for more and more storage 
space is almost unanimous. Housewives don’t 
want to spend every day shopping. 

The trend toward modern design is strong and 
steady. Frequently this is tempered with, “We 
want it to look like a home.” It is unfortunate 
that the World’s Fair Pavilion sort of thing has 
been given to the people as “the house of the 
future.” Good modern design is homelike, com- 
fortable and pleasant. It is functional in the best 
sense and the chief function of a house is to be 
a home. Symbolic of the home is the family fire- 
side. Over 84 percent want a fireplace that 
works! 

The viewpoint of more than half those answer- 
ing is that postwar developments will revolution- 
ize our ideas about homes. It is this open minded 
searching quality that has made America the 
most forward looking nation in the world. 

To show you how powerful is this trend to 











Plastic finished walls that 
never require painting were 
regarded as a great boon by 
the housewife, and are first 
in their desire for an interior 


wall finish. 





Structural insulation board is second choice for 
interior walls and ceilings. 
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modern design, over half (though not necessarily 
the same ones) said that homes should be sim- 
pler and more functional. An advanced thought, 
that kitchens should be part of the living space, 
was concurred in by 37 percent. This merging 
of kitchen and dining spaces, or of kitchen and 
living spaces, was featured in many of the houses 
which obtained the most votes. 

Prefabricated construction would definitely be 
considered by 40 percent of the respondents while 
another 31 percent were undecided. 

A few short years ago both ideas, prefabrica- 
tion and that the kitchen should be part of the 
living space, would have received a definite 
thumbs down from the American Public. 

Though the advantages of prefabrication were 
desired, the variety of the requirements and the 
fact that the most popular single house design 
received only 16 percent of the votes shows that 
people will not tolerate standardization of their 
homes. They must have their individuality. 
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Wood construction was far in the lead but stone veneer was first choice for exterior veneer, 


This traditional house was 
first choice. It presents no 
new ideas but has the clap 
board - field stone exterior 
that was a favorite com- 
bination of materials. 


Tastes differ, so do families, habits, income, lo- 
cation and climate. So the houses must each fit 
a particular family. The two leading choices were 
extreme opposites, traditional and very modern. 

Wide clapboards ran second in popularity to 
stone exterior walls, usually in conjunction with 
clapboards. Brick was third in the number of 
votes with painted concrete block almost tying 
brick in numerical strength. 

The thought of walls that never required re- 
decorating and that were easy to keep clean made 
plastic finished wall boards first choice. After 
the war plastic impregnation of plywood will fit 
this category and should make it a'top favorite. 
The permanence and smooth crack-free surfaces 
of structural insulation board made it second 
choice for interior walls, while good old knotty 
pine was third. 

(Succeeding articles will continue with the re- 
sults of this survey, going into materials, utili- 
ties, equipment, financing and insurance.) 
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though .most wanted this in combination with clapboards. Wide clapboards were the 
favorite of the next largest group, with brick and painted concrete block tying for third. 
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LUMBER QUEENS 
SPEED VICTORY 


This crew of women, working on direct war orders, is 
the mainstay of the Capitol City Lumber Company’s Avon 
box shop, and according to President Adolph Korper of the 
concern, they are “showing us men a thing or two about 
how to handle lumber and operate machines.” 

Not only in the Avon box shop, but at their lumber yard 
in Hartford, Conn., women are doing work that until now 
was considered only possible for men. 


These girls are clerks in the Hartford lumber warehouse. They 
are shown putting away stock in the millwork department. 


Cutting boards into hexagonal shape to make the ends of shell Removing box shook for the mechanical squeezer after it has 
crates. glued the boards together. 





Operating a double bladed trimmer saw that cuts both ends of Running nailing machine which automatically nails two pieces of 
the box shook in one operation. board together for shell crate end. 
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Ohganize CONFIDENCE 


in Postwat 
among He 


Any plan for a postwar building 
program is just so much waste mo- 
tion unless it is accompanied with 
an implementation plan. It is neces- 
sary, as discussed in a previous ar- 
ticle, first to learn if the local in- 
dustrial employment capacity after 
the war will be sufficient to support 
a war inflated population or to re- 
store a war depleted population. 
Thus, it was urged that the first 
step in any postwar planning is a 
canvass of the local and neighbor- 
ing factories. If it is found that 
they have made plans for rapid con- 
version to peacetime production, 
and can furnish an estimate, based 
on reasonable expectancy, of their 
employment needs, it then becomes 
possible to estimate housing needs. 
It also becomes possible to deter- 
mine with reasonable accuracy, re- 
sulting from a survey of existing 
housing facilities, what the remodel- 
ing market can be if it is properly 
sold. 

It was suggested that the next 
step is a conference with local bank- 
ers and building loan institutions 
to get an idea of what funds are 
going to be available for expendi- 
tures after the war ends, or when 
building restrictions are lifted. A 
desirable corollary to this investi- 
gation is an effort to earmark some 
of the savings and War Bonds for 
building. 

In the October 30 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, procedure 
for an educational program to stim- 
ulate interest in building was dis- 
cussed. The corollary to this pro- 
gram is the accumulation of names 
comprising a live building and re- 
modeling prospect list. 

If the surveys have been made, 


and if they indicate that there will 
be employment and buying power, 
and if the educational program is 
carried on successfully both among 
the farmers and the townspeople, 
the time to formulate ways of im- 
plementing the program has come. 
The two major factors upon which 
implementation depends are mate- 
rial and labor. Availability of ma- 
terial is a factor that cannot be 
controlled locally. It depends upon 
the manufacturers of lumber and 
other building materials and equip- 
ment. A spot check indicates that 
there will be no delay caused by an 
absence of materials. More details 
on this point will be presented in a 
future issue. 

Labor, however, probably pre- 
sents a problem, and one for which 
the solution must be found locally. 
Most industries, and it is certainly 
true of the building industry, have 
suffered from dislocation as a re- 
sult of converting industrial re- 
sources to war production. During 
the early months of the war, build- 
ing contractors and building trades 
mechanics were kept busy on the 
tremendous cantonment and train- 
ing center construction program. In 
many areas both contractors and 
their personnel were not required 
to leave the vicinity. In others, of 
course, the building forces moved 
away en masse to the centers where 
war construction was under way. 

Following the Army and Navy 
construction program, and in many 
cases paralleling it, came the great 
war industry construction program, 
and to some extent the war hous- 
ing program. Both of these resulted 
in further dislocation of building 
construction forces. In all of these 
phases of national preparation for 
war, however, contractors and 
building trades mechanics kept 
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PLANNING 
INDUSTRY 


their identities, even though many 
of them were forced to move to dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Now, 
however, most of them have lost 
their identity with the building in- 
dustry through being forced to find 
employment in war production in- 
dustries. 

These industries offer high pay 
and a full week or more of work 
every week, regardless of weather 
and other factors that contribute to 
irregular employment in the build- 
ing trades. In many cases builders 
prefer the outdoors and the famil- 
iar tools of their trades. It is not 
improbable, on the other hand, that 
many might prefer to continue as 
factory employees. Regularity of 
work and high wages cannot be dis- 
counted as lures, particularly if 
there is any uncertainty about get- 
ting a building job back in the old 
home town after the war. If all of 
the contractors and all of the build- 
ing trades mechanics of prewar 
days cannot be mustered back in 
the ranks of the construction in- 
dustry the most essential element 
in the implementation of a post- 
war building program will be 
missing. 

Thus, when the lumber dealer 
and his community have learned the 
size and extent of their local build- 
ing program, the next move is to 
acquaint contractors and their em- 
ployees of prewar days that jobs 
are waiting, and that employment 
will extend over a long period. 

The next move, then, is to call a 
meeting or a series of meetings of 
all contractors and building trades 
mechanics located in the town, and 
acquaint all of them with the evi- 
dence that points to an active con- 
struction program locally. It is 
probable that a series of such meet- 
ings will be advisable in order to 








present the entire story a point or 
two at a time, and allow ample time 
for discussion and questions. 

It is probable that in many towns 
and communities only a relatively 
small percentage of the contractors 
and mechanics will be found in 
their prewar locations. Some 
method, therefor, must be found to 
get the story out to those builders 
who have moved to other parts of 
the country. Most of those still at 
home probably maintain some con- 
tact with some of the absentees. A 
list of names and addresses of the 
absentees who can be reached should 
be compiled as a mailing list. A 
brochure should be prepared for 
them or regular mailings of bulle- 
tins should be instituted. The pur- 
pose, of course, is to attract them 
back home when their war indus- 
try work is concluded. 

After a year or two in a new 
town few men will be inclined to 
venture back to their prewar com- 
munities on the off chance that 
work in their old trade awaits them. 
They will have to be encouraged to 
come back, and the only convincing 
argument is the promise of a job. 
A mere promise will not be enough. 
It will have to be backed by evi- 


known and that materials will be 
available. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant responsibility of the dealer in 
this implementation phase is to 
prove to the contractors and trades- 
men that the lumber dealers are 
equipped with actual and antici- 
pated personnel to continue the 
building selling job begun in the 
educational meetings with pros- 
pects, and to convert those pros- 
pects into actual customers. The 
contractor is not a merchandiser 
and, with few exceptions, never has 
been. He is a production man, and 
if the home building market is to 
be. developed and met, the contrac- 
tor must be assured that the deal- 
ers’ sales experience and facilities 
are strong enough to do the neces- 
sary selling. It is neither necessary 
nor advisable for the dealer to seek 
to control the entire building pro- 
gram of the community, but it is 
necessary for him to pull his own 
weight, to fulfill his function, that 
of the merchandiser, the salesman 
for the building industry, in the lo- 
cal building program. 

Another large group of contrac- 
tors and building tradesmen from 
every community are in the armed 
forces. With these it is almost cer- 





dence, stated simply and under- 
standably. The evidence that will 
appeal is a digest of the informa- 
tion obtained in the surveys of in- 
dustrial employment and savings 
for building, and the size of the 
prospect list that results from the 
educational programs among farm- 
ers and townspeople. 

A part of the dealers’ job in these 
meetings with contractors is to con- 
vince them that the markets are 
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tain that some local contact has 
been maintained, and they should 
be informed with bulletins, news- 
paper articles and pamphlets of 
what postwar plans are under way 
at home. The average man in serv- 
ice is fighting with one thought in 
mind, and that is to get back to the 
familiar surroundings and the fa- 
miliar work of peacetime as soon 
as possible. Not only will a consis- 
tent, sustained program of keeping 
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him informed of what the folks 
back home are doing to insure him 
a place when he gets back, be a 
powerful influence in drawing him 
back to his home town after the 
war, but it will also have a very 
strong influence on his fighting 
morale. 


Such a program, of course, does 
not apply only to the representa- 
tives of the building industry who 
are in service, but to all of the men 
from all walks of civil life. It must 
be remembered that many of these 
men have already been away for 
more than two years. In much less 
time that that they begin to won- 
der about what is happening at 
home, and what if any place will be 
made for them when they return. 
Nothing can be more reassuring to 
a man in a remote training camp or 
on one of the many far-flung fight- 
ing fronts than the knowledge that 
the things he is fighting for are be- 
ing protected by the home folks, 
and that his problem of readjust- 
ment to peacetime pursuits is being 
solved for him in large part even 
while the war progresses. Most of 
the fighting men know of the diffi- 
cult problems, the bread lines for 
veterans, that confronted returned 
soldiers and sailors after the last 
war. Most of the reading they get 
concerning the industrial picture 
back home informs them of labor 
union disputes and strikes, and 
raises the specter of postwar un- 
employment, and a tortuous read- 
justment process. 

It is the duty of every community 
to dispell those fears by drafting a 
practical program and broadcasting 
it to the local men in service. To 
the building industry falls the for- 
tunate responsibility of taking the 
lead in that work. The building in- 
dustry, given the manpower, can 
return to full peacetime activity 
faster than any other major indus- 
try; and the lumber dealer, because 
of his merchandising and organi- 
zing skill, and through the facilities 
of a physical plant, should take the 
lead in organizing the industry lo- 
cally. 


Now is the time to start. No one 
can tell how long this or any other 
war will last. It might be over in 
a few months or a year. If it is 
there is not too much time. If it 
should last for several years more 
the postwar plan will keep, with 
possible small adjustments from 
time to time. If postwar planners 
in a community are to guess the 
length of the war incorrectly, let 
them guess on the side of safety 
and have a plan ready. 
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The main entrance has half columns of red 
brick flanking a doorway framed in horizontal 
panels of rippled glass. Piers of the same 
type of brick separate the eight large show 
windows along the street facade. 


An idea was borrowed from the 
serve-yourself grocery store in the 
planning of the new departmental- 
ized sales and display building of 
the Whiting-Mead Company, Los 
Angeles lumber and building mate- 
rials firm. 

The one-story structure houses 
general offices of the firm’s nine 
Southern California branches, gen- 
eral plant operations, and sales 
rooms. More than 1000 different 
items required for new home build- 
ing or modernizing of old ones are 
displayed in support of the firm’s 
slogan “Everything for Building.” 
Merchandise is displayed in 36 
counters and racks manufactured in 
the company’s own mill. 

The striking facade, exclusive of 
the main entrance, is devoted to 
large plate glass show windows, 
four on each side of the entrance, 
each window 15 feet wide. Ruffled 
red brick pilasters separate the 
windows. The plate glass is re- 
cessed at the inner line of the 
15-inch-thick pilasters, which pro- 
duces a pleasing bay effect. The 
show windows are at floor level of 
the display room. No window-trim 


sets are used. The merchandise im- 
mediately before the windows is 
placed upon the floor or on low 
racks, with no back drops shutting 
off the rest of the store. The win- 
dow-shopper’s view thus is not re- 
stricted to the window area but can 
sweep beyond into the farthest 
reaches of the store where the nu- 
merous merchandise counters are 
clearly visible from the sidewalk. 

The main entrance leads directly 
into the merchandise display de- 
partment. This department occu- 
pies an area 140 feet (the full 
length of the building) by 60 feet 
deep, in addition to which a 40 by 
40 foot el, which extends northward 
at the eastern end of the building, 
is also used for merchandise dis- 
play. Glass partitions, rising to the 
ceiling from the top of a 3-foot 
high paneling, separate the mer- 
chandise department from the gen- 
eral office section. 


New Display Ideas 


Some effective ideas, new to 
building material merchandising, 
have been incorporated in Whiting- 
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Mead’s new display department. The 
firm’s chief object, General Man- 
ager E. A. Reading said, was to de- 
sign the display room so that in- 
creased volume of business could be 
handled despite manpower short- 
ages which might curtail the sales 
staff under wartime conditions. 

“We had to plan a system that 
would enable the customer to find 
what he wanted without calling re- 
peatedly for the assistance of floor 
salesmen,” Mr. Reading explained. 
“We wanted to make it unnecessary 
for salesmen to drag item after 
item out of shelves, closed cases or 
bins until the customer finally saw 
what he wanted.” 

With the thought of making it 
easy for the customer to see what 
he wanted, the planners of the 
Whiting-Mead establishment hit 
upon the idea of patterning their 
merchandise display after the sys- 
tem in vogue in self-service grocery 
stores. 

In conformance with this idea, 
every item in the new display de- 
partment is in full view of the cus- 
tomer. No towering racks of shelves 
rise ceilingward, no totally enclosed 
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eases hide goods from view, and no 
behind-the-counter storage keeps 
the customer’s eyes away from mer- 
chandise. There are no counters 
more than waist high except at the 
farther ends of the store, enabling 
a full view from one end to the 
other. Everything is on open dis- 
play and every item is price-tagged. 

This theme of open display is car- 
ried out to such completion that 
there is not an item carried by the 
company which is not represented 
on the sales floor. 
Window Sash in Floor Display 

Whiting-Mead, for instance, 
scouts the idea long _ prevalent 
among building material firms that 
such unwieldy articles as screen 
doors, unfinished house doors, win- 
dow frames, medicine cabinets and 
the like had too little eye-appeal to 
warrant displaying them where 
they could be seen by the customer 
—that they were something to be 
hidden away in the warehouse and 
brought forth only on actual de- 
mand. In direct contradiction to 
this theory, Whiting-Mead has de- 
voted a special department in its 
new sales room to a comprehensive 
display of fabricated wood items 
made in its own plant. A 20 by 30 
foot section contains an open dis- 
play of window sash, house doors, 
kitchen cabinets, wardrobes, mir- 
rors, medicine cabinets, shoe cabi- 
nets, all unfinished and ready for 
installation. 

Idea Pays Off First Day 

George Howard, Jr., assistant 

manager and director of merchan- 
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dising, declared that the wisdom of 
setting aside a 600 sq. ft. section of 
floor space for a display of such 
wood items was demonstrated on 
the first day the new store was 
open. A number of sales for win- 
dow sash and doors were made, he 
stated, which probably would not 
have been made had the company 
followed standard practice of keep- 
ing such items hidden away in the 
warehouse. 

The principal idea in the counter 
arrangement and the open display 
of merchandise in the Whiting- 
Mead store is to encourage person- 
alized salesmanship. Whiting-Mead 
calls it departmentalized merchan- 
dising, because displays have been 
departmentalized, or arranged in 
departments in a manner that re- 
lated objects of merchandise are 
displayed sequentially. A customer 
who has completed his selection of 
bathroom soap dishes and towel 
racks, for instance, will find count- 
ers filled with toilet seats, sink 
plugs and faucets, as well as floor 
displays of sinks, wash bowls and 
bathtubs within easy reach in the 
same section of the store. 

Merchandise having no direct re- 
lation to any one group is displayed 
on tables and counters in a way that 
will encourage customers to stroll 
about and look for what they want. 
Counter after counter—36 in all, in 
three rows divided by spacious 
aisles—are arranged to encourage 
personalized selling. A customer 
stopping for an article at the kit- 
chen utensil counter (ice picks, 


cutlery, metal ware), finds genera] 
household articles at an adjacent 
counter, general building hardware 
at his rear, garbage cans, incinera- 
tors, waste bins stacked along the 
aisle. 


Saves Salesmen’s Time 


Customers of Whiting-Mead are 
already becoming accustomed to the 
grocery store shopping procedure, 
Noted on opening day was a middle- 
aged couple drawing behind them a 
child’s toy wagon. From counter to 
counter they went, piling the little 
wagon with miscellaneous hinges, 
shelf brackets, coiled wire, cans of 
enamel and paint, etc. When they 
had completed their selection they 
hailed a floor salesman who inven- 
toried their purchases and com- 
puted the bill from price tags at- 
tached to each item. 

Wrapping and shipping depart- 
ments had no part in this transac- 
tion because the couple merely 
wheeled their toy wagon full of 
merchandise to their car and lifted 
the entire wagon into the back seat. 

Actual time spent by the custo- 
mers in making their selection was 
20 minutes. 

Actual time devoted by the clerk 
to these customers—seven minutes. 

Number of different items in- 
volved—11. 

This incident strikingly demon- 
strated a statement made by Mr. 
Howard, “‘We have found,” he said, 
“that when a customer had to ask 
a clerk for each item he was inter- 
ested in and the clerk had to take 
it out of a showcase, shelf or bin, 
or get it from the stock room, it 
took from 1% to 2 times as long 
to serve a customer as it does un- 
der our present plan of letting the 
customer serve himself.” 


Cuts Delivery Service 


The Whiting-Mead Company also 
has found that the personalized, 
help-yourself plan encourages cash- 
and-carry business, for an increas- 
ing number of customers now take 
their purchases with them. 

This development fits in ideally 
with ODT restrictions which have 
made it necessary for the company 
substantially to reduce delivery 
service. The firm also is able to get 
along with two less men in the 
warehouse and wrapping depart- 
ments and, on the whole, has dis- 
covered that three employees can 
fully and adequately handle the 
work which formerly required five 
men. 

The new store contains one of the 
finest displays of electric lighting 
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fxtures in Southern California. 
Free of counters, floor bins or racks, 
and equipped with modern chro- 
mium chairs for customers, this de- 
partment is featured by a ceiling 
display containing 205 types of 
electric lighting fixtures. Each unit 
is hooked up for demonstration in 
actual operation, and each has a 
price tag dangling from it. Bath- 
rom shaving lights, dressing-table 
lights, and the like, are spotted on 
special panels in which the units 
are shown in model installations 
above or beside mirrors. 

Bulk hardware items, such as 
nails, serews and bolts, are housed 
in a separate department. Conven- 
tional bins and shelves are used to- 
gether with Wellston revolving 
racks for nails, with shovel-shaped 
bins that provide convenient access 
for the customer to the various 
grades of nails. 

The merchandising section is 
lighted by incandescent fixtures 
suspended from ceiling brackets. 
The saw-tooth design of the roof 
over this part of the building pro- 
‘vides natural day lighting through 
two banks of skylights which run 
ithe full length of the roof, making 
lartificial lighting unnecessary even 
on foggy days. 

An area of 60 by 80 feet at the 
rear of the store section is devoted 
to the general offices of the firm, 
from which open half a dozen pri- 
vate offices for executives. 

Whiting-Mead Company under- 
took the construction of a new office 
and display building early this year 
when it became necessary to vacate 
its former office building in con- 
formance with a government pro- 
gram for additional space for 
Byron, Jackson Co., armament pro- 
ducers. Administrative activities 
of Whiting-Mead Company were 
carried on in a temporary office 
building while construction of the 
new one was underway. 







lighti 
Firm Founded in 1898 ie tee sick ona 
The firm was established and in- 
corporated in 1898. Present officers merchandise display ro 
are: W. H. Mead, president; Fer- mentalized salesmanship. 
nand Vigne, Jr., vice-president and Plainly | price-tagged. Co 
secretary; E. A. Reading, general general 7 fee Fa 
Manager; George Howard, Jr., as- 
sistant general manager and direc- 
tor of sales and merchandising; W. 
I. Hamilton, controller; and Ralph 
Joss, superintendent. 
That the firm is enjoying a pros- 
Perous year is attested by figures 
given by Mr. Howard, which show- 
ed that from January 1 to October 
1 this year sales are up 38.5 per- 
cent over last year. 
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A Patriot's Responsibility in ne 
Shaping of the Postwar World 


LTHOUGH I cannot place the 

source, I remember recently see- 

ing a statement to the effect that 
the White House never considered 
the New Deal as anything more 
than a make-shift arrangement un- 
til the world political situation 
could be straightened out. This 
article went on to state that govern- 
ment officials had admitted that a 
new world war had been their pri- 
mary concern ever since 1931. 

In 1936, the military training 
textbooks used in the Advanced 
Corps R.O.T.C. courses in the na- 
tion’s land colleges advanced this 
logic under the title of Insurance 
Against War. ‘‘The cheapest form 
of life insurance costs about two 
percent. An insurance premium of 
between one and two percent of the 
possible cost of a great war spent 
in the maintenance of an army and 
navy would appear to be a moderate 
and eminently wise investment in 
security. On this basis we are jus- 
tified in spending approximately 
one billion dollars a year, as the di- 
rect cost of maintenance of the 
National Defense. To avoid a for- 
eign war once every 25 years we 
could well spend more if necessary.” 

That is America at work, Amer- 
ica at peace, America that endorsed 
disarmament provisions of treaties ; 
America that only a few years pre- 
vious had “scuttled” its navy as a 
testimony to the world that it was 
leading the way to “peace in our 
time”. That is America—planning 
its participation in the “inevitable” 
World War II. 

And so it came—“the inevitable 
war’”—and it can happen again un- 
less you and I unite in the common 
cause of winning a just and durable 
peace. 

Our mutual responsibilities are 
many and varied in their aspects. 
Let us consider a few of them indi- 
vidually before congealing them in 
a workable solution. 

First: Our Economic Responsi- 
bility. From the time America won 
its independence at Yorktown on 
Oct. 17, 1781 until our entry in 
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Butler Bros. 


World War I on April 6, 1917, its 
military history pretty much fol- 
lowed our economic development. In 
this period America had its hands 
full with its own growing pains. 
The frontiers were being constantly 
expanded, pushed out, occupying all 
the nations’ energies and faculties. 
The system of free enterprise, of 
human initiative, of hard work, and 
true independency literally kept 
America’s “hands full”. There was 
no time for foreign entanglements. 

And what has been the American 
portion since World War I?  In- 
come tax, W.P.A., N.R.A., corn 
plowed under, grapefruit dumped 
into the ocean, and the worst na- 
tional disgrace of all, our ever 
mounting and staggering national 
debt—mortgaging the future of 
every citizen of this country; and 
more than that, mortgaging the fu- 
ture of millions of America’s un- 
born citizens of several generations 
to come. 

Several weeks ago I sat at my 
radio and listened to a General 
back from the Tunisian campaign 
explaining to the radio audience, 
something of the pep talk given to 
our boys at the front. He said that 
the boys were told that “war wasn’t 
the horrible thing it was made out 
to be.” He quoted figures and sta- 
tistics to show that our casualties 
amounted to only about one percent 
of our forces; that fewer men were 
killed in battle than were killed by 
autos in America in a representa- 
tive year. All this was an obvious 
attempt to allay their fears of war. 
But its true—his statistics were 
correct. Why even the service flag 
that hangs in the entrance to my 
office is a tribute to the accuracy of 





As has been its custom in years past the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
again diverges from its “strictly business” type of articles at 
this Thanksgiving season to bring its readers some food for 
thought along a little different line. It is as a thought stimu- 
lant then, in this war year, that we present this remarkably 
unique approach to the problem of a basis for post war plan- 
ning for America and the world. It is from a recent address 
by Stanley C. Bateman, an up-and-coming young executive with 
the well-known merchandising concern. 


his statements; 1202 blue stars and 
only four gold stars. And what does 
that prove? It proves that Amer- 
ica’s wars have not cost enough. 
People have not suffered enough. 
The voting public, the representa- 
tives they have elected, our states- 
men and ambassadors have forgot- 
ten history’s lessons all too easily 
—too quickly. But all that is going 
to be different this time. America 
can’t forget this war. This myth of 
the invincibility of the almighty dol- 
lar is to be shattered once and for 
all—America’s national debt will 
insure that. 

So our economic problem appears 
definite and our obligation exact. 
We must return to the system that 
made America great. Above all 
else America must be free. Free of 
the bureaucratic shackles that have 
bound and bled her—Free of the 
horrible nightmare of that insur- 
mountable debt. America must gird 
her loins, must work in_ peace 
harder, much harder than she ever 
worked in war. Free enterprise 
must build, construct, sacrifice, 
Save, amortize. Taxes must be so 
high and we must all pay them so 
long trying to reduce that debt, we 
must all become so sick of paying 
taxes, that never again will we let 
the monster of war out of its cage 
to make paupers of us all. Yes, 
friends, I feel our economic pro- 
gram is very vital in our post war 
world. America must become 4 
pauper nation economically, before 
she may become a rich nation 
spiritually. 

Second: Our Political Responsi- 
bility. One of the most encouraging 
developments in recent years was 
a movement adopted at Delaware, 
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Ohio, March 3, 1942, endorsing an 
application of those organs and cre- 
ators of public opinion, motion pic- 
tures, radio, the press, television, to 
the challenging work of the modern 
world. If these mediums could cre- 
ate so much that was anti-Chris- 
tian, how much more good could 


| that same energy produce if it were 


devoted to good in this world? 

Following this line of reasoning, 
I’m sure the one thing that has 
been called the blackest scourge on 
the pages of American history 
would be the graft, corruption, and 
collusion of its political system. 
Politics in this nation will never 
improve until you and I, the think- 
ing, decent minded citizens, recog- 
nize our responsibility and exercise 
our heritage of our vote. We must 
know who our candidates are, we 
must know who our representatives 
are. But most of all, they must be 
cognizant of us, not only every 4 
years, but constantly. Representa- 
tive government in America must 
be just that. The Congress must 
represent the conglomerate opin- 
ions of 130 million people, not the 
consensus of 500 men—250 of 
which may be absent and the other 
250 voting according to the restric- 
tions of their own logrolling. If 
7,700,000 men and husbands and 
446,000 fathers are needed to win 
a modern war, surely those men 
deserve a large share in the deci- 
sions that will be designed to pro- 
duce peace at the conclusion of that 
war. In addition to them, 30,000,- 
000 taxpayers have an interest in 
the formation of the peace—let’s 
protect that interest. 

Third: Our Social Responsibility 
is equally demanding of our con- 
sideration. The plight of the 
American individual is in its most 
critical and perilous phase since the 
days of the Mayflower and the Rev- 
olution. I speak of the vast Social 
Security Program commonly known 
as the “Cradle to the Grave” plan. 

Wouldn’t it be ironic if the Allied 
Nations spent 300 billion dollars to 
win a war from a nation that had 
subdued the individual to nothing 
more than a ward of the state, only 
to find that America and its Social 
Security, and England and her Bev- 
eridge Plan had established a simi- 
lar social state in their respective 
post-war nations? No! The world 
doesn’t want a government that un- 
derwrites a public breadline as a 
permanent thing. Surely our des- 
tiny is beyond that. Surely you 
don’t want rationing for a steady 
diet. Remember the orange and 
blue food stamps—the county 6r- 


ders—the cotton stamps. Let’s bury 
them forever in the graves of the 
depression. 

And what of the four freedoms— 
freedom from want — fear — etc. 
What kind of a world would we 
have if this were to come. I feel 
we might well expect to encourage 
four absences in their place: ab- 
sence of initiative, absence of de- 
sire, absence of sorrow—absence of 
joy! For it is want that makes 
men strive, yearn for achieve- 
ment, work—advance—produce— 
construct—live. And it is fear, fear 
of God, that encourages all the ad- 
mirable traits of human nature. No 
friends, we want no such guaranty 
for our children, we want no such 
guaranties for ourselves. Only op- 
portunities for them and us. 

And lastly, I’d like to consider 
Our Religious Responsibility. Let 
me quote from an address I heard 
recently entitled “The Return to 
Religion.” “I take fresh hold upon 
my faith today, and I believe that a 
new day is in the making for reli- 
gion and the church; and if I could 
multiply my voice a million-fold, to 
make it heard around the world, I 
should strike one call and one alone 
—‘back to religion’. Let’s begin 
to invest money and time and 
energy in the only thing that ever 
will end war and save democracy, 
namely religion, the true gospel of 
brotherhood.” Our job here is an 
acceptance of the challenge of the 
obligations of Christianity America 
professes. Our churches must be 
filled to overflowing. We must all 
be Christian soldiers, living the 
principles of that faith 365 days a 
year—in our home, in our business 
—on the paths of life. 

Perhaps the two most widely 
read books on the problem of peace 
are One World by Wendell Willkie 
and Our Foreign Policy by Wal- 
ter Lippman. Wendell Willkie said 
in a recent speech in Saint Louis 
that what we need is a military al- 
liance to insure peace in the post- 
war world. And Walter Lippman 
says that our solution is contained 
in a sort of quadruple entente. The 
military might of the United States, 
Great Britain, China and Russia 
welded together in a mighty bludg- 
eon to hold the rest of the world in 
check. H. V. Kaltenborn says he 
wishes the church would consider 
the practical obstacles to their post- 
war peace proposals. Let’s look at 
the obstacles to Mr. Willkie’s and 
Mr. Lippman’s proposals. 

The United Nations are not 
agreed on a post-war pattern for 
Germany and Italy. Russia wants 
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the Polish Ukraine. The United 
States has constantly been under 
direct or indirect co-ercion from 
various Polish groups both here and 
abroad to restore Poland’s original 
territories at the end of the war. 
Russia wants certain sections of 
Finland. Finland has always looked 
to the United States as a champion 
of their interests. Britain and 
Russia are both interested in the 
Balkans. Russia wants govern- 
ments friendly to its post war state 
for defense. Defense from whom ?— 
the victors or the vanquished. But 
I thought the vanquished were to be 
held in check by the victors. So it 
must be defense from the victors! 

Yes, Messrs. Lippman and Will- 
kie, get the United States, Britain, 
Russia and China together and all 
the problems are over. 

IMPOSSIBLE! ! 

The fool stood on the corner gaz- 
ing, for down the street came the 
armed might of all time. He 
watched for awhile and then asked 
the bystander, “Who are they?” 
And the man replied, “Men of 
Peace”. The fool watched for 
awhile longer and then asked again, 
“Where do they go?” 

“To war,” was the reply. 

“For what do they fight?” 

“For Peace, Fool!” 

“You call me Fool, and well I 
may be, but if they come from 
peace and go to war to win peace— 
why in the name of Heaven didn’t 
they stay with Peace when they 
had it?” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a story in 
Colliers some months ago said “I 
still believe in non-violence because 
only a few decades ago duelling was 
the most popular means of settling 
personal differences, and war is 
nothing more than organized duel- 
ling. And when men saw the futil- 
ity of dueling, and enough men 
refused to fight a duel, duelling be- 
came extinct. 

When the victory of peace over 
war is won in every human heart 
the world over, war will be extinct! 
With the help of Almighty God— 

IT CAN’T HAPPEN AGAIN! 
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The proper display of hardware 
in your sales rooms will do as much 
to sell a worthwhile volume as 
would a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. 

It has been the experience of 
those successful in selling hardware 
that finish builders hardware, that 
is lock sets, knobs, escutcheons, 
handles and other trim items for 
the house should not be displayed 
where the whole line can be seen 
at once. The woman, who usually 
selects these items, is bewildered 
upon seeing the whole display and 
is not able to focus her attention 
on any one item long enough to 
have it impress her. Consequently 
she leaves without making a selec- 
tion and does her buying where the 
conditions make it necessary to 
look at only one or two possibili- 
ties. 

Several lines should be displayed 
on boards, possibly on the doors of 
the stock cabinet, with other sample 
boards easily accessible. 

It is a good idea to have some of 
these samples mounted on the coun- 
ter or on the wall so that the cus- 
tomer can grasp them to get their 
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A Counter and wall 
display for builders’ 
and finish hardware. 
The display boards 
are the doors to the 
stock shelves. 


Photos from Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett, and Co. 


“feel” as it is not only appearance 
but also “feel” that sells hardware 
of this variety. The individual 
sample board, upon which is 
mounted a knob and plate or escut- 
cheon, does not generally work out 
well in a retail store as it is prac- 
tically impossible to keep a display 
neat. Though the morning may 
start with the displays in an orderly 
row, after they have been used once 
or twice the whole thing is a jumble 
and unattractive to the customer. 

Hardware companies will furnish 
sample boards, generally at the cost 
of the items mounted thereon. They 
will refund the purchase price if 
returned to them within a certain 
period of time or they may be re- 
turned periodically and be brought 
up to date. 

Sometimes the retail price with 
cost symbol is displayed on the 
front of these boards alongside the 
item, but another way is to have a 
photograph of the entire board with 
the cost noted on the picture of the 
item. 

If the dealer has occasion to sell 
complete hardware for a new house 
he will have to handle his mer- 


Arranging a 
dware 
Department 


chandise in a different manner from 
over-the-counter selling. In that 
case when the complete house is to 
be outfitted the customer frequently 
wants to see the samples in his own 
home and to keep them for a few 
days so that he may see them 
amongst his own surroundings and 
without the distraction of other 


displays. In this instance individual 


sample boards are desirable but 


these should be kept for this pur- 


pose only and should not constitute 
part of the counter display. These 
may be left with builders or archi- 
tects so their clients may make se- 


lections under their guidance and f 
can save the builder or architect a f 


great deal of time as he may talk 
to his client about hardware with- 
out having to make an appointment 
with the clients and the dealers and 
take his own time to go to a display 
room. Generally it is not necessary 
to loan a complete line in such in- 
stances as the architect knows what 
sort of hardware will fit the archi- 
tectural scheme and it is merely up 
to the owner to make a selection 
from among these suitable designs. 

The displays pictured here repre- 
sent a complete line of hardware 
including not only finish hardware 
but also rough hardware and bolts, 
screws, hinges, hooks, angles, and 
all the other items that come to the 
good hardware line. Of course these 
last mentioned items should be dis- 
played in full view of the customer 
as it is not very often that he 
knows exactly what he wants when 
he comes into the store. He knows 
what he wants to do, but he likes 
to look over the selection to see just 
what item will fit his needs. 

Also having the display open and 
carefully price-tagged in this man- 
ner may suggest to the customer 
that he needs the items which are 
before him to use to solve a certain 
problem that he has. It is possible 
to pick up many miscellaneous sales 
just by having the goods arranged 
systematically and in such a man- 
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ner that the customer may examine 
the article. 

In the displays which are pic- 
tured the finish hardware, knobs, 
escutcheons, etc. are on the back- 
board display on the wall and the 
display panels constitute the door 
to the cabinet in which the stock is 
kept. As pointed out before this 
does not allow the customer to han- 
die the samples. Some dealers sug- 
gest that when a pair of doors such 
as this is arranged with displays 
on front and the stock correspond- 
ing to the samples on one door 
should be kept behind the opposite 
door of the pair so that the sample 
which the customer is looking at 
need not be swung out of his view 
when the stock is being brought 
out. Sales can be made much more 
conclusively in this way as the cus- 
tomer’s attention is not diverted to 
something else when he is right in 
the process of making up his mind. 

The stock for the items on the 
counter are kept underneath the 
counter in such a way that inven- 
tory may be taken quickly. Some 
of the larger items such as strap 
and T-hinges and long carriage 
bolts and rods are not displayed on 
top but are kept in shelf bins un- 
derneath. 

The island display should be put 
in a good line of traffic as these 
items will be sold readily if the cus- 
tomer can see they are there. Even 
though he does not buy one time he 
will remember, when he needs such 
miscellaneous items, that there is a 
good display where he can browse 
at your store. 

Though many hardware items are 
not available today, it is still pos- 
sible to secure a good stock for the 
use of the retail trade. Solid brass 
hardware is largely unavailable, but 
iron and black finish hardware can 


This island display has been 
planned to carry all the 
items which would be nec- 
essary for the handyman. 


be had. Items used in repairs 
around the house are those that 
should have attention now, and the 
dealer who through work and perse- 
verance can maintain such a stock 
is doing his customers a real serv- 
ice which they will not forget. 

Now is a very good time to plan 
your hardware department for full 
use after the war. Cases and dis- 
play islands can be made and set 
in place. In order that they will 
not appear empty it would be quite 
feasible to use part of the fixtures 
for hardware at the present time 
and use another section for a war- 
time specialty line. 

For instance, if your planning 
ascertains that after the war you 
will require a wall display and cab- 
inets of ten feet in length and a 
counter of the same length, plus an 
island for miscellaneous self filling 
articles, the island for the time be- 
ing could be devoted to some other 
line so that the hardware counters 
would not appear sparse. Then it 
would be a simple matter to com- 
plete the stocking of the hardware 
department as soon as new stocks 
are available. 

The hardware department should 
be located where it is easily acces- 
sible from the entrance. It should 
not be back in a dark corner nor 
hidden by tall displays. The wall 
displays should be seen as soon as 
the customer enters the store so 
that he can go immediately there. 
It would not be wise however to 
locate this department adjacent to 
the front door as many customers 
who go into the store for a small 
item of hardware would never get 
farther into your store than the 
hardware department. Since hard- 
ware is such a diverse line that all 
sorts of people at one time or an- 
other have to make purchases in it, 
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it serves well as a focal point to 
draw people into the store. Along 
the line of travel from the entrance 
should be other displays of season- 
able and special merchandise that 
would have appeal to all sorts of 
people. 

It would possibly be a _ good 
thought to have the hardware de- 
partment between the unfinished 
furniture and the paint department. 
Of course the paint department 
should not be separated too far 
from the unfinished furniture but 
it is easy to get people to go to the 
paint department from the unfin- 
ished furniture department as the 
two are so obviously related. When 
the salesman suggests to the cus- 
tomer who has just bought or is 
buying a piece of unfinished furni- 
ture that a certain paint is just the 
thing to finish the piece with he 
can, on the way with the customer 
to show him the paint, pick up a 
knob or a set of hinges from the 
hardware counter and make this 
additional sale with no trouble or 
time expended. 

Another thing to consider is that 
people painting their rooms are al- 
ways aware of the shabby condition 
of old hardware and are ripe pros- 
pects for new. Salesmen selling 
paint generally know what it is to 
be used for, or can find out if he 
inquires pleasantly, and he should 
then be able to put a bee in the 
bonnet of the prospect. Even if the 
sale is not made at that time after 
the customer has applied some of 
the paint he will soon realize that 
his hardware looks shabby and will 
remember what the salesman told 
him about the merits of the new 
hardware that he has in stock. And 
thus, one thing leading to another, 
every item in the lumber yard store 
should help to sell every other item. 
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SALES CORRESPONDENCE 
Aneduce RESULTS? 


The business letter used to con- 
sist of strings of set phrases such 
as, “You may rest assured,” “We 
shall be happy to,” “You may rely 
on our best endeavors.” Every let- 
ter received was a “favor,” and 
every order “esteemed.” 

The closing sentence would be 
“Thanking you for your estemed 
patronage we beg to remain,” “We 
have the honor to be your most 
obedient servants,” “With great re- 
spect we are,” and so forth. All 
these salutations and superscrip- 
tions depended on the amount of 
respect and humility the customer’s 
standing and importance seemed to 
demand. Nowadays all such frills 
are cut out, and the successful vor- 
respondent is the man who can 
express his respectful, friendly or 
cordial feeling through the message 
itself, without resort to stilted and 
artificial formality. 


Attention to Salutations 

I have even known of an extreme 
case where, with the idea of being 
absolutely logical, the conventional 
“Dear Sir” and “Yours truly” were 
omitted. One firm used a letter- 
head with a printed notation at the 
foot to the effect that these expres- 
sions were archaic and outmoded 
and would in future be dispensed 
with. Yet the simple salutation 
“Dear Sir” and the closing of the 
letter with “Yours faithfully” or 
“Yours very truly” seem desirable. 
The reason for this is that corre- 
spondence is essentially a substitute 
for speech. For instance, you have 
something to communicate to Mr. 
Blank. If Mr. Blank lives next door 
you will probably just walk into his 
office and talk to him. Or you may 
use the telephone. But it may be 
that Mr. Blank is so situated that 
actual contact or telephone conver- 
sation is inconvenient, or it may be 
that your message is of such a na- 
ture that you would like to have a 
typed record of it. In that case you 
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dictate a letter. That letter will be 
a substitute for verbal communica- 
tion. In it you will express just 
what you would have said to Mr. 
Blank had you met him face to face. 
Why then the “Dear Sir?” You 
would not have commenced your in- 
terview that way! But when you 
saw Mr. Blank sitting back there at 
his desk you would have stepped 
forward with a cheerful smile and 
extended hand, and as you were 
leaving you would have said some- 
thing like this—‘“Well, good day, 
Mr. Blank. I’m glad to have been 
able to talk this over with you.” 
Now the smile and hand shake 
and so forth have no real literal 
significance, but these gestures en- 
able you to avoid seeming abrupt, 
and serve to indicate your friendly 
sentiment. So bearing in mind that 
the letter is a substitute for a talk, 
you see that “Dear Sir” and “Yours 
very truly” indicate that smile and 
handshake, and give the desired 
friendly tone to your message. 


Handling the Joker 

It sometimes happens that a cus- 
tomer, when writing, will try to 
poke a little fun at your expense. 
In that case your best cue is to 
show him in your reply that you 
can appreciate a harmless joke, even 
if aimed at yourself. A firm was 
once applied to for an item of hard- 
ware practically unknown in the 
East, and endeavors to secure it led 
to scour (by correspondence) the 
continent of America. Naturally 
this took up a little time, and: the 
gentleman who ordered the item 
(whom we will call Mr. A.) did not 
seem to realize this fully. Within 
a short time he wrote the firm 
rather impatiently, demanding to 
know when he might expect it. 
Answering his letter, the necessary 
delay was again explained, but also 
it was added that “we are bending 
our every endeavor, and leaving no 
stone unturned” to secure what he 


required. The answer shot back by 
Mr. A was “Please don’t trouble 
about bending to turn over any 
more stones. I have decided to do 
without the item for the present.” 
This rather sarcastic reply caused 
quite a smile to go round the office, 
and the writer was immediately 
nick-named “the geologist”! In 
acknowledging cancellation of the 
order, and to have his own part in 
the little joke, he wrote under his 
signature “For the geological de- 
partment.” Several months later 
when on a sales trip the representa- 
tive of the firm called on Mr. A. 
whom he had not met previously. 
As soon as Mr. A. saw his card, he 
smiled broadly, and said, “So you 
are from the Geological depart- 
ment’! This broke the ice of the 
first meeting very effectively and a 
very nice little order resulted from 
this first personal contact. 

Not only in the commencement 
and closing of a letter, but in the 
message itself, it should be remem- 
bered that the individual to whom 
you are writing cannot observe 
your facial expression, neither can 
he hear your voice. Probably we 
have all heard of the remark at- 
tributed to a lady, who said of an 
acquaintance, “It’s not so much the 
horrid things she says as the nasty 
way she says them’! So the con- 
verse often is true, and many sales 
letters lack force, not because there 
is no demand for the goods, or be- 
cause prices are too high, but sim- 
ply because the offer is presented in 
a sloppy, half-hearted or unattrac- 
tive manner. Suppose that Mrs. 
Jones enquires about wallpapers, 
you might reply in this vein: 
Dear Madam: 

Replying to your esteemed enquiry, 
would say that our new line of wall 
papers is now ready, and we are send- 
ing you a catalog under separate 
cover. 

We have some very fine patterns, 
and shall be glad if you will make a 
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selection of what you may require. 
Your orders will have our best atten- 
tion. 

Yours truly, 


Or you might write: 


Dear Madam: 
We were very pleased to receive 
your enquiry for wallpaper in this 


morning’s mail, because the patterns 
just now coming to hand are most 
beautiful and of even better quality 
than last year. 

Due to the fine designs the manu- 
facturers have obtained, we are able 
to offer especially fine papers of all 
varieties at very reasonable prices. If 
you think of redecorating, you should 
not fail to take advantage of the fa- 
vorable conditions this season by pur- 
chasing the wallpapers now. 

We are mailing our catalogue to 
you under separate cover. This will 
give you all particulars of patterns 
and prices, and we trust to be favored 
with your order. 

Yours very truly, 


It will be noted that the second 
letter contains no more essential 
matter than the first, but it does 
strongly emphasize the quality of 
the goods; also it is written in such 
a way as to arrest favorable atten- 
tion and to bring back the order. 


Adding the Personal Touch 


Unless the writer of a letter is 
personally known to the recipient, 
it is usual in writing, to subordi- 
nate his identity to that of the firm 
of which he is a member or an em- 
ployee. The plural pronoun “we” 
will be used, and the letter will be 
signed with the full title of the 
company as it appears on the letter- 
head. Whoever actually dictates 
the letter will sign his name as cer- 
tifying authorship. But if you are 
sufficiently familiar with your cus- 
tomer to justify it, a letter using 
the pronoun “I” and signed by your- 
self will often carry just the little 
personal touch that is needed to 
bring results. Contrast for example 
the two letters following: 

Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your enquiry 
for wallboard and have pleasure in 
recommending our Quarter-Best De 
Luxe. It has been used with satisfac- 
tion by farmers in your district, and 
its composition is suited to use in 
brooder houses. 

The price at present is $80.00 per M 
delivered, and we shall be glad to 
hear what quantity you will need. 

Yours faithfully, 
BLANK, BLANK & CO. 


Now for the more informative and 
more personal tone: 
Dear Mr. Jones: 


The letter you sent us enquiring for 
wallboard has been turned over to 


me for attention. As you may re- 
member, I went over your farm last 
summer, when I noted that your 
brooder - house was practically the 
same as on neighbors’ Brown’s and 
Green’s. Last spring I sold our quar- 
ter-Best DeLuxe board to both Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Green, and I know 
that they were both very pleased with 
the result. If you ask either of then 
I am sure they will tell you the same, 
as their houses were excellent. 

Under the circumstances, I feel I 
cannot do better than recommend the 
same wallboard to you, as it seems 
peculiarly well suited to. I may add 
that Mr. Jones has re-ordered already 
for a second house, and I understand 
that Mr. Green intends doing so. 

The price is $80.00 per thousand 
square feet and we can make delivery 
at any time convenient to you. 

With best regards, 

T. W. DASH, 


For BLANK, BLANK & CO. 


This letter from an individual 
already known to him, and who is 
also acquainted with his neighbors, 
will instill more confidence into the 
mind of Jones than would anything 
signed merely by the firm. The 
signature “Blank, Blank & Co.” 
does not mean perhaps much to 
him; but he can recollect “T. W. 
Dash” as a man of real flesh and 
blood whom he has already seen 
and spoken with, and who was once 
out on his farm to see him. 


Single vs. Double Spacing 


Business letters should always 
have a neat and smart appearance. 
A sales letter, making a quotation 
or soliciting an order, is better as- 
sured of a favorable reception if its 
style is attractive to the eye. You 
would not think of calling on a 
prospect with your face or finger 
nails dirty, or in shabby clothes. 
It is just as important that a letter 
be nicely typed, having the margins 
of moderate width, with the sen- 
tences properly punctuated. 


In some offices double spacing is 
used throughout, with the idea that 
the further the lines are apart, the 
more distinct they appear. But I 
believe this to be an error. The 
majority of people, at any rate, 
read single spaced typewriting more 
easily than double spaced. The rea- 
son is not far to seek. When read- 
ing, the eye does not focus on each 
word separately, but on several at 
once. The nearer the words are to- 
gether, the more you can take in at 
a glance, and the easier and quicker 
you can read. Try this for yourself. 

Another advantage is that you 
have less frequent use for contin- 
uation sheets, which are undesir- 
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able for many reasons. Don’t let 
your typist use an old worn out 
ribbon. Strong statements are 
shorn of half their virility when 
they appear in faint type. 

If the letter is a short one, make 
the lines shorter. For example, a 
letter containing about fifty words 
appears much better if arranged in 
eight lines averaging about six 
words each, than in five lines of 
ten words. Quotations covering sev- 
eral items should always be tabu- 
lated. 

Form Letters 


Frequently it is advantageous to 
mail out a form letter. This may 
be done to invite attention to any 
special or unusual offer, or to stim- 
ulate business during a dull season 
of the year. Such a letter may 
either be mimeographed, or may be 
printed in imitation of typewriting 
on your own letterheads. This style 
has a more direct and forcible ap- 
peal than the ordinary printed 
handbill or circular, and when 
mailed directly to the customer has 
oftimes proved itself a paying 
proposition. This style of composi- 
tion should be identical with that of 
an individual letter, but if your cus- 
tomers are of both sexes the prob- 
lem of the salutation comes to the 
fore. If you are preparing a suffi- 
cient number you may have part 
printed “Dear Sir” and part printed 
“Dear Madam” in the proportions 
required, but if not, it is best to 
omit the salutation altogether. The 
omission will scarcely be noticed 
while any such substitutions as 
“Dear Customer” or “Dear Friend” 
lowers the tone of the entire pro- 
duction and has the appearance of 
being a subterfuge or evasion— 
which is exactly what it is. 


Don’t Include Too Much 


A temptation with a letter of this 
kind is to include too much in it. 
You start off with the intention of 
pushing one particular item or line. 
Then you think of something else 
that is not moving too freely, and 
just before it finally goes to the 
printers someone suggests that a 
paragraph be added to help sell an- 
other item. In the end you have 
plenty there, but no one thing suf- 
ficiently outstanding to arrest at- 
tention. If your circular was plan- 
ned to offer one product, let it be 
a one-product circular, and your 
customers will reason that if you 
think it worth your while to send 
out such an advertisement you must 
have a stock of this particular item 
on hand worth their special consid- 
eration. 
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Payroll Deductions Require 
Careful Records 


Recording tax deductions is now 
of such importance that the lumber 
dealer must do a better job of it 
than heretofore if he wishes to 
escape penalties. The current tax 
payment Act of 1943, popularly 
known as the “Pay-as-you-go” in- 
come tax law, necessitates more re- 
cording routine than any previous 
legislation, hence, the dealer should 
take steps to systematize this work 
to avoid penalties and save expense. 

It is no longer good practice to 
draw one check for the payroll and 
post the total in one lump sum to 
the payroll account. So many dif- 
ferent taxes must be taken out of 
each employe’s pay that the dealer 
must record the exact breakdown to 
keep out of trouble. Deductions 
should not be scattered all over the 
books in different accounts as is 
now the case in too many establish- 
ments. Tax deductions should be 
combined on one form showing 
social security, wage and hour data, 
withholdings from income, Victory 
Tax, Federal Old Age Benefit, State 
Unemployment Compensation, etc. 
Any stationer should have these 
forms, which will fit in a standard 
loose-leaf ledger or post binder. 
These forms are big time-savers 
because, by grouping all tax deduc- 
tions on one page, they simplify 
recording, analysis and the filing of 
returns. 

Select a form that best suits your 
requirements. If wages are paid 
weekly, get a form that eliminates 
the re-writing of employes’ names 
each payday. The loose-leaf form 
is better than the card system. Of- 
ten payroll departments using cards 
alphabetically arranged cannot find 
records because they are lost, 
strayed, stolen or mis-filed. Losing 
tax records is a more serious mat- 
ter than losing ordinary payroll 
records, hence, it is suggested that 
you make your recordings on ledger 
sheets securely fastened in a 
binder. 

The employer must furnish the 
employe with a written statement 
showing wages paid and the amount 
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of tax withheld on or before Janu- 
ary 31 of the succeeding year, also 
upon severance of employment. He 
must also furnish the Collector of 
Internal Revenue a statement show- 
ing wages paid each employe during 
the previous calendar year and the 
withholdings. Duplicates of these 
statements, if filed with the Col- 
lector, will supersede Information 
Return Form 1099, which is re- 
quired otherwise to be filed Febru- 
ary 15 of the year following pay- 
ment of the wages. The Treasury 
Department has completed arrange- 
ments for banks to act as deposi- 
tories for withholdings. All em- 
ployers withholding more than $100 
during a moth, must deposit this 
money in a local bank authorized by 
the government. Deposits must be 
made within 10 days after the close 
of each calendar month. Instead of 
depositing the taxes withheld dur- 
ing the last month of the quarter, 
you may send them to the Collector 
with your return. With this re- 
turn, you must also mail the re- 
ceipts given you for your deposits 
in the bank and you must make sure 
to keep a complete record of all de- 
tails so that you know where you 
stand in case the government makes 
an audit. Field studies show that 
many dealers are lax on such re- 
cordings or do not properly sys- 
tematize them for easy check-up, 
hence, they are heading for trouble. 
The tax deduction recordings kept 
by many lumber dealers at the 
present time will cause much extra 
work in the long run, increase the 
likelihood of errors and payroll ex- 
pense when expense should be cur- 
tailed, hence, the importance of 
combining tax deduction informa- 
tion on one form to. simplify 
recording. 

Another requisite is a “Tax File,” 
in which to place all receipts, dupli- 
cates of returns and other data per- 
taining to tax. Do not depend upon 
memory. Make a record of all tax 
business in sufficient detail to be 
able to give a lucid explanation to 
government auditors. Otherwise, 


there may be penalties. Keep a tax 
calendar showing when payments 
are due and when mailed, also 
when reports are due. This is an- 
other safeguard against penalties. 

Another good practice is to pay 
wages and salaries by check, mark- 
ing the deductions on the check or 
stub so that you have a clean-cut 
receipt for each withholding. Some 
employers print the names of the 
tax deductions on the check to sim- 
plify payroll work. Incidentally, the 
government is considering revising 
withholding regulations to make it 
easier for employers to handle de- 
ductions. A gross instead of a net 
withholding tax may come to pass. 
Simplification of income tax compu- 
tation is also in the cards. The 
Victory Tax may be absorbed in the 
withholding rate, the normal and 
surtax combined, which should do 
away with earned income credit and 
a single rate set for each bracket 
of taxable income. The elimination 
of some accounting required under 
present laws and the discontinu- 
ance of year-end returns wherever 
possible may eventually become law. 

Some authorities have suggested 
that one flat rate could include in- 
come tax, social security, Victory 
Tax, unemployment insurance and 
probably other Federal levies. Any 
simplification in administration and 
reporting will cut the dealer’s tax 
bill, which includes, not only the 
tax he pays the government but 
the expense of handling tax data. 
Congress is in the mood too enact a 
bill to simplify tax procedure. Such 
revision may not become law this 
year but there is undoubtedly a 
strong trend in that direction, 
which will be realized before long. 
The lumber dealer should take ac- 
tive and aggressive interest in the 
matter because it represents a tax 
economy. 

Keep tax withholdings in a sepa- 
rate account and check back de- 
posits against book figures, at least 
monthly. Some employers, in the 
past, have used social security de- 
ductions in their business and then 
had to dig down to settle on the 
due date. This tax is compara- 
tively small, hence, they were not 
seriously inconvenienced financially, 
but the withholdings from wages 
today are much larger and you'll 
be in a tight spot if you don’t have 
the money to settle when Uncle 
Sam says “Come across.” 
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PRACTICAL.. 


Wall boards, Tile boards, Insulation boards 
are Wartime Profit Opportunity 








Photos from Marsh Wall Products, Celotex Corporation, Insulite Corporation 
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Basement Powder Rooms 
Recreation Rooms, and Kitchens! 
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NRLDA Plans 


The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association is setting up broad 
and long-range plans to fit the indus- 
try into war-time and post-war opera- 
tions. Since you may expect direct 
statements from the Association office 
to appear in this journal shortly, it 
will be enough at this time to indi- 
cate only the general purpose and 
scope of the undertaking. 

Throughout the emergency, and 
especially since war was formally 
declared, the government has taken 
over more and more of the top con- 
trol of the industry. That control 
may be said, at present, to be com- 
plete. Control agencies, however, 
have looked to the organized industry 
for information and guidance. It may 
seem to you in your depressed mo- 
ments that despite the guidance the 
control has been harsh and rigid; but 
a careful study of the records, espe- 
cially the records of other industries, 
will make clear that this industry has 
been reasonably fortunate. 

Time after time.the patience and 
energy and understanding of the 
NRLDA and of its constituent re- 
gional and State associations have 
corrected public policies and untan- 
gled rule complications. For exam- 
ple, the NRLDA was instrumental in 
preserving dealers’ war-time markets, 
defending their right to share in war 
industry sales and to replace inven- 
tory, getting them relief from price 
squeezes, setting up more reasonable 
limitations in construction regula- 
tions. The list can be extended in- 
definitely. 

So long as the war lasts, the Na- 
tional must give much of its time to 
dealing with public control agencies; 
for, without an authoritative voice in 
Washington, retailers can not hope to 
have their interests and services even 
understood. 


Few of us can even guess the pat- 
tern that will confront us when the 
war ends. In the other war, this 
country was engaged twenty-five per- 
cent or less; in this war, seventy 
percent or more. The social and 
industrial pattern will be changed; 
how much, we do not yet know. New 
industrial methods, new materials, 
changed financing functions, altered 
housing desires and a hundred other 
factors will appear in that pattern 
and will affect the industry to the 
smallest yard. ‘ 

The National association believes 
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that this pattern can be understood 
and prepared for in advance; by the 
practical and patient method of ap- 
praising and combining its factors. 
This it plans to do and to do now. 
The Directors have authorized a plan 
of operation and have started a cam- 
paign to raise a minimum fund of 
$100,000 for the purpose. 

It may be well to mention a few 
things that this campaign is not. It 
is not a plan for a florid national 
advertising campaign. Such adver- 
tising is useful only when the national 
sales pattern is known and stabilized; 
and this is an effort to discover the 
pattern and to establish its stability. 
It is not a campaign to strong-arm 
lumbermen and to squeeze unwilling 
dollars from reluctant business men. 
Money is needed; but it will be col- 
lected, in large sums and small, from 
men who understand the importance 
of a nationally co-ordinated industry. 
It is not an effort to extort money 
from manufacturers. This is defi- 
nitely a retail effort that will be 
financed by willing retail contribu- 
tions. It is not an effort to minimize 
or hamper the work or the finances 
of regional or State associations. 
These associations have their own 
highly important functions; and as 
constituent agencies they are already 
working hard and effectively in the 
national field. Finally, it is not an 
effort to inflate or glorify the national 
office. On the contrary it is a work- 
ing plan to establish the industry in 
a practical way in the new and largely 
strange post-war world. If it suc- 
ceeds, the industry will reap the 
benefits. 

So watch for the official statements 
about it. If possible, get a copy of 
“Problems of the Retail Lumberman 
Today and Tomorrow,” issued by the 
NRLDA. Read over those eight pages 
of questions. It is to answer such 
questions that the National is starting 
its additional work. If even a rea- 
sonable majority of them can be 
answered, practically and creatively, 
this industry will have an honorable 
and profitable place in the post-war 
picture of the United States. 


About Construction 


Amended Conservation Order L-41 
issued Nov. 1, is important for at least 
two reasons. First, of course, it’s the 
basic regulation of the building indus- 
try and one that you have to know. 
Second, it gives you some slant on 











government attitudes toward industry 
control. 

The amended form is simplified in 
language. It draws together some 
earlier amendments, adds further 
changes and incorporates all of them 
in the body of the document. It’ll be 
smart for you to forget what you 
know of the earlier order and to mas- 
ter this one from scratch. Better ask 
for a copy: “Conservation Order L-41 
as Amended Nov. 1, 1943.” Ask also 
for the press release: “WPB-4528.” 

Several of the changes are of spe- 
cial interest to retail dealers. For 
example: While construction limita- 
tions still follow a yearly basis, they 
are now set up by the calendar year. 
A customer company that regularly 
keeps its books on a fiscal year basis 
may substitute the fiscal year if it 
wishes. The NRLDA interprets this 
provision to mean that a farmer, for 
example, who uses up his annual 
building allowance in November of 
this year is not required to wait until 
November of next year before doing 
additional building under the regula- 
tion. He is free to begin in January, 
if he wishes to do so. However, as 
this page understands it, a customer 
may not begin a building in Decem- 
ber, say, use up all his annual allow- 
ance on part of the building and then 
after the first of the year apply his 
new allowance to the same building. 
As we get it, the listed dollar limits 
for jobs begun in the same year still 
hold; no matter when they’re com- 
pleted. 


Farm Houses 


The $1,000 allowance for farm con- 
struction now includes the farm 
house. New construction for a non- 
farm dwelling is $200; allowing that 
sum for remodeling, since it wouldn’t 
build much of a house. The liberal- 
ized farm provision is to make possi- 
ble the building of a tenant house for 
farm labor. 

An earlier ruling, that if part of a 
job is new construction and part re- 
pair the whole job must be considered 
new construction, has been taken out. 
New construction and repair in a sin- 
gle job are to be considered sepa- 
rately. Only actual new construction 
—remodeling and additions—is sub- 
ject to the new-construction dollar 
limits. 

It isn’t necessary to get WPB per- 
mission to install storm windows, 
storm doors or insulation. This is a 
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bring back those drums to me. 


















































ics shortage of drums is serious and the cooperation of the entire 
industry is needed to assure enough drums to handle future shipments. | 
Will you help by making it a point to return all empty drums promptly? 


ARCHER- -DANIELS- -MIDLAND COMPANY 


ROANOKE BUILDING « ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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fuel conservation provision. Plumb- 
ing and heating equipment is limited 
to $200, unless permission for a larger 
amount is granted by the WPB. 

The amended order outlines meth- 
ods of applying for permission to 
begin construction. It lists dollar 
limitations, kinds of construction that 
do not require permission, applica- 
tion forms and places where they are 
to be filed, symbols of preference 
rating orders and the like. This is 
the basic charter of construction; 
should be known in detail. 


Government Attitudes 


A good many lumbermen have ex- 
pected the government to relax con- 
trol orders in such a way that the 
industry could work more freely and 
effectively. Amended L-41 indicates 
that the government may make 
changes, if these are shown to be 
necessary, but that it means to main- 
tain a fairly complete and exact con- 
trol. 

Consider the following to be a 
grapevine flash; mentioned only be- 
cause it has some bearing upon gov- 
ernment control attitudes. 

There’s a persistent rumor of a fur- 
ther freeze of lumber sales at the pro- 
ducer level. Better call it a limita- 
tion and not a freeze. One story is 
that the limitation will be applied to 
one or perhaps several species; an- 
other story is that the limitations will 
be applied straight across the board. 

A government report has_ been 
issued to the effect that this year will 
see a production deficit amounting to 
three billion feet; and several officials 
estimate privately that it will be 
about twice that size. Not the least 
serious aspect is that mill, wholesale 
and retail inventories are too small to 
cushion such a deficit. The most 
recent Forest Service estimate puts 
retail inventories at two and a half 
billion feet; and this is much lower 
than the industry’s own estimate as 
of about the same date. 


Tighten S. P. Control 


Beginning November 15, shipments 
of Southern pine boards, either di- 
mension or finish material, which are 
not grade-marked by a qualified in- 
spection agency, and which contain 
more than 30 percent of No. 1 com- 
mon or higher grades, must be accom- 
panied by inspection certificates. 

The certificates must be issued by 
qualified inspection agencies or in- 
spectors recognized and accepted as 
such by a Federal agency, such as the 


Central Procuring Agency, which 
buys lumber for military require- 
ments. 


Without such a certificate, a ship- 
ment of lumber invoiced as No. 1 
common or higher may not be sold at 
prices above those for No. 2 common. 

“This certification is required to 
combat widespread violation of South- 
ern pine price ceilings through the 
device of upgrading,” OPA said. “The 


normal out-turn of No. 1 common and 
higher grades of lumber from a log 
of Southern pine ranges, by locality, 
from 5 to 30 percent. However, some 
mills have been invoicing run-of-the- 
log shipments as containing from 50 
to 60 percent of No. 1 common and 
higher grades.” 

The ceiling price for No. 1 common 
shortleaf one-inch by 6-inch by 12- 
foot boards, for instance, is $40 per 
1,000 board feet, f. o. b. mill, com- 
pared with a ceiling price of $37 per 
1,000 board feet for No. 2 common 
boards of the same size. By upgrad- 
ing a shipment, the higher No. 1 com- 
mon price is obtained for lower qual- 
ity material. 

“Many complaints have been re- 
ceived from buyers,” OPA said. “The 
Central Procuring Agency and pur- 
chasers generally asked OPA to stamp 
out this upgrading. The new require- 
ment that inspection certificates ac- 
company shipments of No. 1 common 
and higher boards is designed to end 
the upgrading and protect both Gov- 
ernmental and private buyers. 

“The Central Procuring Agency, 
which is responsible for the acquiring 
of almost all lumber for the Armed 
Services and for military require- 
ments, has adopted a policy of refus- 
ing shipments containing more than 
30 percent of No. 1 common,’ OPA 
added. “As a result, that agency has 
had difficulty buying lumber in com- 
petition with purchasers willing to 
accept upgraded material. 

“Today’s action, requiring inspec- 
tion certificates to accompany ship- 
ments, will remove the buying disad- 
vantage the Central Procuring Agency 
has been experiencing, and expedite 
the flow of lumber through it to criti- 
cal war users.” 

(Foregoing action is taken in 
Amendment No. 8 to Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 19 (South- 
ern Pine Lumber), and becomes effec- 
tive November 15, 1943.) 


Direct-Mill Distributors 


Amendment 7 to RMPR 19, effec- 
tive Nov. 10, provides that if a person 
is to qualify as a “new direct-mill 
distributor” of SP lumber he must 
within six months furnish to the CPA 
at least a million feet of SP lumber 
procured from small mills before re- 
ceiving permission to collect commis- 
sions. This lumber must come from 
mills which cut less than five million 
feet in 1942. 

Reason is said to be this: When the 
“distributor’s direct-mill addition” for 
the SP industry was set up, at least a 
few mills arranged for members of 
their sales forces to act as “dummy” 
distributors, thus enabling them to 
mark up their prices. The intention 
of the price addition, of course, was 
to bring out the production of small 
mills. The new procedure is intended 
to stop the dummy distributor but to 
permit any one, operating in good 
faith in accordance with the original 
intention, to charge the additions pro- 
vided. 
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Government Surpluses 

Not all the rumor stories deal with 
the alleged sins of the industry. We 
might add the persistent rumor that 
various agencies of the government 
are engaged in avid over-buying and 
surplus-piling of lumber. This is de- 
nied. The WPB is committed to the 
policy of bringing all agencies down 
to reasonable working surpluses and 
has asked lumbermen to report cases 
of unreasonably high inventories, held 
by government operators. But this 
hasn’t checked the reports. We don’t 
vouch for the truth of these stories, 
for we don’t know. A few days ago 
this page was told that one agency, 
admittedly important in the war 
effort, has an eight-month surplus 
stock and is trying to raise it to 
twelve months; that another, em- 
barrassed by lack of storage space 
for its surplus holdings, has been 
quietly selling lumber to housing con- 
tractors at a nice profit. These 
accounts have the color of fabrication; 
but, true or false, they do add power 
to the drive for tighter controls. 

There’s rather clearly a purpose, in 
quarters that can’t be ignored, to 
bring all these things into the open. 
Some temper is involved and also 
some fear. Washington lumbermen 
mention the possibility of a rough- 
shod Congressional investigation. A 
good many of these congressional in- 
vestigations are modeled on the Deer- 
field Massacre; as witness what has 
happened on the Hill to the OWI. The 
danger to the industry is that an in- 
vestigation might uncover enough 
off-color performances by a_ small 
minority to discredit and harass the 
big majority of lumbermen who are 
trying to do the job according to the 
spirit and letter of the rules. Some 
of the new regulations are quite 
clearly intended to correct the pat- 
tern, so that Congressional rough 
stuff will not be set off. 

In any event the rumored freeze 
has more behind it than just the 
orderly allotment of limited stock to 
the most essential uses. That’s the 
No. 1 purpose. Add to it the purpose 
to bring all and sundry, both public 
agencies and private operators, into 
line. 


Cork Stocks 


Stocks of cork are above current 
requirements, and a plan is being 
developed to liquidate surplus govern- 
ment holdings. This plan may serve 
as a precedent for similar liquidations 
in other fields. 

An arrangement has been worked 
out between the WPB Cork, Asbestos 
and Fibrous Glass Division and the 
Cork Industry. A minimum reserve 
of raw cork will be held on a 50-50 
basis by each. Manufacturers have 
agreed to maintain specified mini- 
mum inventories. Stock above this 
minimum reserve, owned by the gov- 
ernment, will be sold in a gradual and 
orderly manner to the industry, as 
the use of cork makes necessary the 
replacement of normal inventories. 
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Goodwill Is NOT Rationed 
# 


A Report to the Forest Industries on the New “TOOLS” 
Available for Making Friends ¢* ¢ and a Suggestion 
That YOU USE THEM 








Twenty months ago AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES was 


given a task new to our industry... . 








The job was to find the means of dispelling prejudice and misunderstanding 
about the forests, forest enterprise, and forest products. This undertaking is of 





great personal importance to everyone who works with wood . . . whether lumber, 


plywood, pulp and paper, shingles or wood plastics . . . whether stockholder, manu- 
facturer, worker, distributor. or salesman. 












Never before had such a substantial proportion of the forest industries banded 
together in a cause of such basic interest to the one million workers who depend 
upon wood for their living. 





The most common-sense type of post-war planning for our industry may be 
the cementing of old friendships and the building of new ones through the simple 





process of truthfully explaining ourselves and our operation of America’s only 
renewable natural resource. 






We are getting on with the job . . . but it is now YOUR turn to help. 


For months a staff of writers, radio, and motion picture people has been 
telling the fascinating story of our industry . . . but it will take a long time to 
reach one hundred and thirty million people. You will be pleasantly surprised 
to observe how eagerly the men and women in your own community will welcome 
goodwill information and how quickly understanding will improve. 










Many hands hasten any job. Your AFPI staff can never duplicate the results 
which can be achieved by an explanation of forest facts in thousands of commu- 
nities by the citizens of those communities. . . . 









You are one of them... Will you help? 
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Let's All Get on the TEAM! 


Making friends is often a job we must do ourselves, each in his own community. 
Understanding cannot be hired, borrowed, or bought over the counter. And yet, 
goodwill is your best bulwark against the future. 


For our industry it consists of such things as freeing the public mind of ground- 
less fears of a “timber famine” . . . of explaining how much wood grows in America 
each year . . . of informing the six out of ten people who believe wood outmoded 
that, actually, it is the most versatile of materials, sprouting exciting new uses like 
a June rose. 


You'll need factual material to explain the ““New Age of Wood” to your 
community. Your next step is to learn about the booklets, posters, charts, maps, 
motion pictures, speeches, newspaper stories, features, and advertising which are 
ready for you, without cost. Send for the little booklet illustrated below. 


F Will You .. es 


L . help the chitiren in your town under- - 
stand forest facts by asking your schools 
| to use AFPI ‘school ened aa and 
map? ; 
: e : : 

:. . « bring io your peaple the dragustic S 
is story of “Wood Goes to War”, by urging © 
- your theatre to show this Technicolor : 
. Pear’. by James A. UEP . 
_... arrange to hie: your Aas enjoy the 

free movie, “Trees fg Tomorrow.” 













ees read, and pass a to others; interest- = 
ing forest information i in the “Quiz Book” 
on American forests ... and use “Speak — 
Up”, valuable aid to speakers on forest 
industries? 
+ e 
... tell our story in your local newspaper 
by means of ready-to-use advertising, 
‘available to you without cost? 
* 
These and many other new implements 
of understanding are all illustrated i 


Public Relations Department 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
1319- 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














Please send your booklet Tools for the Improvement of Forest 




















" » . Industry Public Relations so that.I may make the good will team 
the catalog, “TOOLS”. Send for it. Use and get the tools to win more friends for my industry. 
the coupon. 
Individual 
Company 
Street 
City State 
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Congressmen Hear Forest 
Industry’s Plea for Tax Relief 


A far reaching program of tax re- 
lief which may well prove to be the 
keystone of the future of the forest 
industries, was presented by the For- 
est Industries Committee on Timber 
Valuation and Taxation before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
Washington, October 14th. 

The industry committee proposed: 
First, that the Internal Revenue Code 
be amended to provide that, in con- 
nection with the cutting of timber, the 
amount by which the current fair 
market value of timber cut exceeds 
its regular depletion allowance (the 
adjusted cost or 1913 value) shall be 
treated as a capital gain and taxed 
at the capital gains rate, rather than 
at the ordinary tax rates as at pres- 
ent; and second, that taxpayers may 
write off as current expenses any 
expenditure for forest protection, con- 
servation, or improvement, or for 
reforestation—that is to say, expendi- 
tures for such purposes as thinning, 
pruning, trails, roads, fire lines, etc., 
or for planting. 

Lovell H. Parker, a recognized tax 
expert, for some years chief of staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, was the first to 
appear on behalf of the industry com- 
mittee and summarized the inequali- 
ties and discriminations of the exist- 
ing tax structure as it applies to the 
industry, making the following points: 
1. A forest owner who cuts his own 

timber loses the benefit of the 
capital gains tax treatment which 
he would be granted if he sold his 
timber outright before cutting. 

2. A forest owner who sells his tim- 
ber to another under a contract by 
which the buyer pays a stated 
price for the timber as cut, also 
loses the right to the capital gains 
tax treatment. 

3. On account of the many years nec- 
essary to grow merchantable tim- 
ber and the hazards involved, 
forest owners and operators should 
have more latitude to charge cer- 
tain items either to annual expense 
or to capital. This treatment 
would be consistent with that ac- 
corded certain other tax payers. 

4. Taxpayers in the other natural 
resource industries would suffer 
the same inequalities and discrim- 
inations except that Congress has 
recognized their difficulties and, 
through special depletion provi- 
sions, has given such industries 
fair and equitable treatment. No 
such special provisions have been 
granted the forest industry. 

He proposed to effect a remedy of 
these inequities by amending the 
existing tax law in accordance with 
three principles, to wit: 

A. A taxpayer who owns timber or 

has the contract right to cut it 
from the land of another (provided 
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either of those conditions has pre- 
vailed for more than six months) 
should be entitled to treat any 
appreciation in value occurring 
between the date of acquisition 
and date of cutting as a capital 
gain. Any subsequent profit real- 
ized after date of cutting should 
be taxed in full as ordinary in- 
come. 

B. A taxpayer who has disposed of 
his timber through a cutting con- 
tract or similar contract where 
legal title is retained by the tax- 
payer, should be entitled to treat 
any excess of the amount received 
over the cost as capital gain. 
Retroactive effect should’ be 
given to the application of this 
principle since, in substance, it 
represents the practice under 
prior laws up to the time of a 
recent new practice inaugurated 
by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

C. A taxpayer should be given the 
right to charge to expense instead 
of to capital certain expenditures, 
provided they are made primarily 
for forest protection, conserva- 
tion, improvement, or reforesta- 
tion. 

“We urgently need the equitable tax 
relief proposed,” declared the next 
witness, Dean Johnson, president, C. 
D. Johnson Lumber Corp., Portland, 
Ore. “We do not consider our pro- 
posal a means of escape from our just 
proportion of the tax load, but an 
equitable adjustment as afforded other 
taxpayers and necessary to perpetuate 
an important industry. 

“The present tax structure, in con- 
junction with the war demands on us, 
impairs our capital structure to the 
extent that we will not have adequate 
funds to replace our only real asset, 
timber, through the purchase of addi- 
tional mature and junior forests to 
match-up with our present holdings, 
and restocking cut-over lands to 
establish a sustained yield program. 

“Because of high tax rates, the con- 
version of timber into lumber is just 
as surely held back or prevented as 
were the other capital transactions to 
which Congress gave relief when it 
enacted the capitals gains sections.” 

P. A. Bloomer, general manager, 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
Fisher, La., cited the problem of his 
own company which has cut all of the 
timber originally set-up on its books, 
but which has standing on its lands 
a large quantity of merchantable tim- 
ber for which it has no depletion 
allowance, plus trees of various ages, 
which will gradually attain merchant- 
able size. 

“It might appear,” he said, “that 
my company is in a most fortunate 
position in having so large an amount 
of timber on hand, which might be 


called ‘Free Stumpage’. That is, it 
is not set-up on our books, but it is 
in no sense ‘free’. For long years 
much expense has been incurred for 
protection from fires and trespassers; 
for local taxes, as the assessor in- 
cluded it in making his annual levies. 
There was never any complaint on 
our part when paying these carrying 
costs. It was comforting knowledge 
that, at some future date, these grow- 
ing trees would be available to extend 
the life of our plant, perhaps _in- 
definitely. The money received for 
the lumber into which the trees would 
be converted could be used in securing 
or growing additional timber. But 
these pleasant thoughts were rudely 
interrupted when we became aware 
of how our present tax law operates. 
It confiscated the greater part of the 
value of the timber cut during the 
year.” 

Colin G. Spencer, who operates sev- 
eral small mills in North Carolina, 
pointed out that, if his timber were 
all mature, it would yield 25,000,000 
board feet; at current prices, the sale 
price would be $250,000. “If manu- 
factured into lumber by my own mills, 
the income tax law would cause me 
to pay a tax of $194,000 plus a tax on 
any net profit I made on the manufac- 
tured and finished lumber. If I sold 
this timber stand outright to another 
party, my tax would be 25 percent, or 
$62,222. 


“The present income tax law de- 
feats the purpose of a great, national 
policy, the development and conserva- 
tion of a great, national resource.” 

Judge H. Langdale, president, 
American Turpentine Farmers Asso- 
ciation Co-operative, Valdosta, Ga., 
representing 85 percent of the national 
production of naval stores, spoke for 
his industry. 

“During those years when there is 
no income,” he said, “expenses have 
to be paid, which expenses are written 
off each year. The landowners have 
had to borrow money, continually in- 
creasing their indebtedness. Then, 
after many years, when the timber is 
ready for market, they owe large 
indebtedness with low book value... 
that is the basis for depletion. ..and 
the income taxes are so high as to be 
almost confiscatory.” 


Colin P. Kelly, Madison, Florida, 
executive director, Forest Farmers 
Association Co-operative, supported 


the statements of the other witnesses 
and offered in substantiation figures 
for a typical timber tract. 

The hearing drew a full attendance 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
and the inclination of the committee 
was sympathetic toward the forest 
industries’ plea, if comments and ques- 
tions of committee members are 4 
criterion. 

“It would appear that the tax 
agency and the forestry agency of the 
government have been working at 
cross-purposes”, Rep. Roy O. Wood- 
ruff (Mich.) stated, “and I believe 
that this committee will remedy the 
situation.” 
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LET BRUCE WOOD PARTS HELP 
YOU SOLVE THAT WAR PRODUCTION PUZZLE! 


Wood Parts by E. L. Bruce Co. have been the perfect DEPENDABILITY—Individual orders ranging up 
answer to many a war production “jig-saw puzzle”! to a million dollars and more, delivered exactly on 
Solid or glued-up, completely or partially machined, schedule. Highest financial and credit ratings. 

they have helped plants do a better, faster, cheaper 
job. Send us your inquiries—our advisory service . - — 

is then of chenme. E.L. BRUCE CO. « 1558 N. Thomas Street * Memphis 1, Tenn. 
FACILITIES—Seven modern plants, centrally lo- 
cated for timber and transportation. Complete and 
efficient woodworking machinery of all types, in- 
cluding new box plants at Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 












EXPERIENCE—Bruce has a background of more 
than 25 years in the lumber industry. It has pio- 
neered many important wood developments. 


PERSONNEL — Over 3,000 skilled workmen and 
most capable key men. Free technical and advisory 
service under the direction of one of the country’s 
leading wood experts. 
















BRUCE IN WOOD PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRUCE STREAMLINE FLOORING 
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We specialize in 


PONDEROSA 
PINE 


LUMBER 
CUT STOCK 
MOULDINGS 
BOX SHOOK & 
SPECIAL MOULDINGS 


ALSO industrial lumber 
and ladder stock. Try us 
out on your next inquiry. 


Hemlock 
Douglas Fir 
Sitka Spruce 
Port Orford Cedar 


Pine Saw Mills . . . . Canby, Calif. 
Box Shook Factory . . Alturas, Calif. 
Moulding Factory . Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Re-Manufacturing Plant . Elgin, Ore. 


& 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Ralph L.Smith 


Lumber Co. 


1635 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
ft 


"PHONE VICTOR 4143 


Member of Western Pine Assn. 
Member of National Wooden Box Assn. 
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SALVAGE 


LUMBER 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, 
Ill., mentioning the item number for further information about any of the following 
items. Also let the Salvage Editor know about your short length lumber needs or 
accumulations of such material of which you would like to dispose. 


Available 
150. 

Have available about 20,000 feet of 
hardwood (maple, birch, beech, oak, 
etc.) in 5% inch boards ranging from 
15 to 38 inches long. Stock includes 
clear, No. 1 common, No. 2 common 


and No. 3 common. Charleston, W. 
Va. 
151. 
Can supply several carloads of 


mixed hardwoods measuring 1x1%, 
all seven feet long. Can be S28 to 
% inch. Union, Miss. 


152. 

Have one carload used hardwood 
flooring, 5/4 and 4/4 No. 2 maple in 
good condition. Lengths four to eight 
inches with a few pieces 10 inches. 
Center matched. Suited to factory or 
grain crib floors. Calumet, Mich. 


153. 

Can supply 75,000 feet of 2x4’s in 
three, four and five foot lengths. It 
is all No. 1 yellow pine resawed from 
4x4’s that were used for concrete 
forms for six months. Aurora, IIl. 


154. 


Have available about 175,000 feet 
of % inch 5-ply fir plywood mostly 


14x69 inches. All sound 2 sides. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
155. 


Can supply several cars of 1x1 to 
1x1%, six foot long rough mixed 
hardwoods. Also have several cars of 
yellow pine timber blocking averaging 
8x8 in two to three foot lengths. St. 


Louis. 
156. 

Have clear, dry white pine in 2x3 
and 2x4 stock, six to 24 inches long 
(mostly from 12 to 15 inches in 
length). The material has been sur- 
faced oval, but by resurfacing they 
would make flat 1%x3 inch pieces. 
Everett, Pa. 


Wanted 


157. 

Need some 5/16 to 7/16 inch clear 
pine in pieces 5x9 inches or larger. 
Tenafly, N. J. 

158. 


Need urgently 12 pieces 10x10 in 
12 foot length. Should be No. 1 com- 
mon white or burr oak—not red oak— 
S4S or rough. Ottawa, IIl. 


159. 

Want two carloads 1x2 inch strips 
eight feet, for clothes props. Any 
species satisfactory; should be free 
from knots. Chicago, IIl. 


160. 

Can furnish an AA-1 priority for 
one or two carloads of small cut up 
stock, S4S and molded, in clear North- 
ern spruce (none airplane grade). 
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Should be kiln dried to eight to twelve 
percent moisture content. Sizes % x 
% inches, % x % inches, % x 2 
inches, *% x 2 inches in lengths from 
14% to 34 inches. Six to ten sizes 
only. Nashua, N. H. 


161. 

Want 3000 pieces % x 1% x 7% 
inches hard maple, D4S finished size, 
Would take stock in random lengths 
D4S to size. Pieces must be smoothly 
milled. Also need several thousand 
pieces of maple finish 1% x 2 inches, 
from eight to 36 inches long. Also 1% 
x 3 inch finish in 6% inch lengths and 
35% inch lengths. Also 1900 pieces 
1% x 4 inch finish in 8% inch length. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


162. 

Can furnish an AA-5 rating to buy 
G1S % ineh birch plywood panels in 
the following sizes (in inches) or 
multiple thereof: 





96 pes. 17 x 21% 
1170 “ 25% x 15 
48 “ 30% x 21% 
585 “ 30% x 15 
1899 “ 30% x 10% 
2388 “ 30% x 8% 
633 “ 30% x 5 
4287 “ 30% x 2% 
Pittsburgh. 
Surplus Plywood 
Priority free plywoods, surplus 


stocks of aircraft material made 
available by Army cancellations of 
plywood cargo plane programs, were 
announced by C. S. Creigh, sales 
manager for the U. S. Plywood Corp. 
Any of that company’s 4 distributing 
units are in a position to supply 
these. 


New Southern Pine 
Procurement Meetings 


Requisitions for 150,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine boards and dimension are 
slated to be filled at a series of CPA 
meetings throughout the South. The 
schedule of these meetings is as fol- 
lows: 


Meridian, Miss., Lamar Hotel 
November 16 
Montgomery, Jefferson Davis 
Hotel November 16 
Atlanta, Ga., Ansley Hotel 
November 17 & 18 
Columbia, S. C., Legislative Chamber, 
State Capitol November 17 
Raleigh, N. C., Sir Walter Hotel 
November 18 
Lufkin, Tex., Angelina Hotel 
November 18 & 19 
Richmond, Va., John Marshall Hotel 
November 19 
Jacksonville, Fla., George Washington 
Hotel November 19 


Ala., 
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(B) will not hold for postwar 


Analysis and Forecast of 
Lumber Consumption 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
November 5, 1938 carried an analysis 
I made of prospective lumber con- 
sumption to 1950. The analysis 
showed consumption by major uses 
for the years 1928 to 1936 and sug- 
gested the probable trend from 1937 
to 1949. A copy of the chart is 
presented herewith as originally pub- 
lished except that the consumption by 
major uses has been extended to 1944. 
(There has been some revision upward 
of consumption 1930 to 1935, but it 
does not affect the present analysis 
and corrections are not shown on the 
chart.) 

The original analysis attempted two 
things: First, to estimate the pros- 
pective consumption to 1950; second, 
to indicate the probable pattern for 
the period. 
the pattern was a smooth curve, 
whereas actual consumption would not 
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It was explained that - 


by FRANK J. HALLAUER 


Principal Engineer, Forest Survey 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


be a smooth curve and could be ex- 
pected to fluctuate above and below 
the trend line. 

The chart now shows total consump- 
tion falling below the original curve 
from 1938 to 1940 and rising above 
it for 1941 to 1943, but maintaining 
the general pattern as forecast for 
the period. Equally interesting is the 
fact that the consumption for the 
eight years (1937-44) totals 251 billion 
board feet, agreeing very closely with 
a total of 246 billion for the same 
years on the original chart. (Con- 
sumption for 1944 is still ahead of us, 
but it looks like a continuation of 
current trend). 

The analysis as of 1938 made no 


allowance for a world war. It assumed 
that recovery from the severe depres- 
sion would follow previous experience 
and estimated the volume of lumber 
that would be consumed on the basis 
of such basic factors as new families 
to be housed, normal maintenance 
for existing buildings, for farms and 
for railroads and utilities, and factory 
uses of lumber related to expected 
volume of industrial production. 

It must be accepted as mere coin- 
cidence that the peak of war con- 
struction should occur in 1942, which 
is the year marked for peak of normal 
recovery. Possibly the fact that con- 
sumption for the period was almost 
exactly the same under the impact of 
a war program as the estimate for 
normal recovery should also be ac- 
cepted as coincidence, but that is not 
so certain. The anticipated normal 
recovery assumed a swing to full 









industrial cupacity followed by an- 
other major recession, the 17-year 
cycle. And it might not be unreason- 
able to assume that lumber consump- 
tion under full industrial recovery 
would be much the same in volume 
however the recovery was achieved. 

The chart shows that residential 
construction (war housing since 1942) 
had not recovered as much as expected 
up to 1941, in spite of the unusual 
efforts made to revive such construc- 
tion. It has declined since 1941 under 
the restrictions of the war program, 
and the estimate for 1944 is down 
almost to the depression low. “Other 
Buildings” has made up for the lag 
in residential. However, since 1940 
“Other Buildings” has meant defense 
plants, barracks, aeronautics facilities, 
ete. Prior to 1940 it meant stores, 
warehouses, factories, schools, 
churches, theaters, etc. 

The only other significant variation 
is in lumber for box, crating, and 
dunnage. From a normal of about 
4 to 5 billion board feet, this item 
has increased to nearly 9 billion in 
1942 and 14 billion in 1948. 

So we have full industrial recovery 
with full recovery in lumber consump- 
tion, although the industrial activity 
and the distribution of ouz lumber 
supply are quite different from what 
had been anticipated. There is the 
suggestion in this that full industrial 
recovery, regardless of changes in 
composition, means full recovery in 
lumber consumption. 

If reliance on the “17-year” cycle 
served in estimating lumber consump- 
tion from 1936 to 1944, it might be 
argued that according to the chart 
we must expect a period of low activ- 
ity for the last half of the present 
decade. On the other hand, whereas 
industrial activity is at a maximum 
as charted, i4 is not satisfying normal 
consumer wants. A tremendous back- 
log is building up which should result 
in high industrial activity after the 
war. We probably cannot pass with- 
out some disruption from war to 
peacetime industry, but excepting that 
transition the prospect is that we will 
have a high level of industrial activity 
following the war. If that happens, 
the effect will be the same as though 
the normal cycle had been moved for- 
ward. It means a second crest in 
lumber consumption before moving to 
the low phase of the cycle. That is, 
if recovery should start at the level 
of—say 1936 or 1937, then the pattern 
for domestic lumber consumption in 
the postwar period should be a repe- 
tition of the pattern from that point. 


The chart does not include exports. 
This is not important if exports are 
to be normal. Exports have been 
under a billion board feet annually 
most of the time since 1931. No one 
can say what they will be during post- 
war reconstruction, but it is possible 
they will be several times what they 
have been in recent years. 

There is also the factor of low 
stocks. Production has been below 


consumption since 1941, most of the 
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deficit being made up from _ stocks. 
Stocks have been reduced to a very 
low level. The deficit may be around 
10 billion board feet and recovery will 
require production in excess of con- 
sumption if stocks are to be replen- 
ished. 

On the original chart lumber for 
residential construction was the only 
subdivision plotted through to 1949 
along with total lumber. There are 
two reasons for this. First, residential 
construction is normally one of the 
largest users of lumber. Second, resi- 
dential construction occupied such a 
prominent place in economic planning 
after the ccllapse of 1929. 

An analysis of past relation of resi- 
dential construction to population 
trends was the basis for forecasting 
the prospective construction of 3,200,- 
000 new dwelling units from 1930 to 
1939 and 5,400,000 such units from 
1940 to 1949 as normal recovery. A 
sample survey of housing indicated 
14,400 board feet of lumber per dwell- 
ing unit for all housing the country 
over, and this figure applied to number 
of units, gave the equivalent lumber 
as 46 billion and 78 billion board feet 
for the two decades. The curve on 
the chart was an attempt to continue 
the usual cyclical movement for year- 
by-year estimates that would make 
up the totals for the decades. 

The 1940 Census included housing 
and provides a check of the estimated 
living units. From an analysis of the 
Census data the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicates that from 1930 to 
1939 there were added: 

2,734,000 new housekeeping 
units 
100,000 trailer units 
416,000 units in hotel, cabins, 
shacks, tents, barns, 
caves, etc. 


3,250,000 

725,000 by remodeling, and 

345,000 in unremodeled struc- 

tures 

The forecast of 3,200,000 units did 
not include units in old structures re- 
modeled or unremodeled, and should 
be compared with the 2,734,000 new 
housekeeping units plus such of the 
416,000 trailer, hotel, cabin, shack, 
tent, etc. units for which the structure 
did not exist prior to 1930. The dif- 
ference between the forecast and 
actual lumber consumption for resi- 
dential construction to 1940 is ex- 
plained by a combination of fewer 
units built and smaller units using less 
lumber per unit. The sharp drop in 
residential lumber since 1941 is ex- 
plained by war restrictions, as men- 
tioned before. 

There was a considerable opinion at 
the time it was made that the housing 
forecast was far too low. The most 
frequently used arguments in support 
of that opinion were: First, that the 
low volume of construction for several 
years had set up a real housing short- 
age; second, that much of the existing 
housing was below standard. There 
was also a considerable opinion that 


Also: 











recovery in residential construstion 
might be made the key to genera] 
economic recovery. The matter had 
never before received so much atten- 
tion, but in spite of higher goals, 
recovery of residential construction 
did not quite reach what was assumed 
would be normal for the decade ending 
with 1940. The trend was on the way 
to reach normal volume a few years 
behind schedule. Apparently recovery 
in residential construction was being 
brought about by general industrial 
revival, antil war restrictions broke 
the normal relationship. 

With industrial prosperity after the 
war there will be a corresponding up- 
swing in residential construction. The 
upswing should be sharper than the 
pattern suggested for 1934 to 1940. 





Ontario Limits Size of 


Sawmills 
The Ontario Government has ap- 
proved an _ order-in-council limiting 


new sawmills to a size that can be 
more readily related to the supply of 
raw material. Lands and Forests 
Minister W. G. Thompson said that 
the purpose of this action is to at- 
tempt to balance sawmill production 
against the growth from the timber 
limits supplying them. 

It is stipulated in the order-in-coun- 
cil that no mill may be erected or 
licensed capable of producing more 
than 15 million feet of sawn lumber 
in any one year. Existing sawmills 
are not affected by the order, but it 
is understood the mill owners them- 
selves as well as the Government are 
studying the question of production 
in relation to the supply of raw 
material. 

As few, if any, new sawmills are 
likely to be erected in Ontario today, 
the new policy will have its greatest 
effect in the postwar period, it is be- 
lieved. Greater emphasis is being 
placed upon methods which will insure 
new timber growth in perpetuity simi- 
lar to the methods adopted years ago 
in some European countries. 


Southern Wage Ruling 


A number of East Texas lumber 
mill managers met in Dallas on Oct. 
28 with officials of Region 10, War 
Manpower Commission and Region 8, 
War Labor Board to protest the fact 
that lumber workers had been given 
certificates of availability in cases 
where wages paid did not meet 50 
cents per hour, and they asked that 
40 cents an hour be set as substandard. 

A joint statement was issued follow- 
ing this meeting, by the two agencies, 
stating that provisions in the area 
labor stabilization program of the 
WMC which permit release of workers 
if they are employed at substandard 
wage or salary rates, as determined 
by the regional War Labor Board, are 
inapplicable in Texas and Louisiana 
unless workers seeking release on such 
grounds are receiving less than 40 
cents an hour. 
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‘Mechanized Units” Are Helping Win the War 




















n The Rugged Lake Superior Country Too 


























Leuser vital to Canada’s war. effort is 
produced by Great Lakes Lumber and Ship- 





ping Limited at Fort William, Ontario. ‘Thou- 
sands of feet of lumber daily are handled by 
those famous “mechanized units” Ross Model 
90 Carriers and Ross Lift Trucks. These 


“prime movers” save priceless time and cut 





aii cal dias costs in speeding lumber on its way... If 


northern shores 
of Lake Superior, 
lumber manufac- 
ture attains a high 
peak of efficiency 
at Great Lakes 
Lumber and Ship- 
ping Limited. 


bottlenecks in your handling system are ham- 
pering deliveries our engineers will be glad to 
suggest a solution. Write today for Bulletin 
A-113. 
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Government Realty 


The federal government will be the 
largest single real estate operator in 
the country when the war is over, 
with 700,000 homes and 25 to 30 mil- 
lion acres of land to dispose of, said 
John W. Galbreath, chairman of the 


realtors’ Washington committee, in 
addressing the annual convention of 
the Colorado Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. He declared that orderly 
disposal of these huge holdings must 
be assured “because a wholesale dump- 
ing of this government property 
could easily wreck national property 
values.” 

City and urban developments and 
rehabilitation “conducted by private 
enterprise” will be able to absorb 5 
million unemployed “when we turn 
our efforts to the home front after 
the war,” he asserted. 

“The need for home construction 
and reconstruction of business build- 
ings is tremendous,” he said. “Our 
residences, viewed nationally, are rot- 
ting and I predict a great wave of 
home building after the victory.” 

He said the committee had esti- 
mated the government would have 
more than 20 billion dollars of war 
goods to sell after the war, and this 
amount exceeds the total taxable val- 
uation of the entire dominion of Can- 
ada. 


Real Estate Holdings 


At least one war-time factor has 
favored the operations of home- 
financing institutions. The estimated 
value of residential real estate owned 
by savings and loan associations, com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks, 
life insurance companies and other 
lenders dropped from $1,387,165,000 
to $1,005,397,000 within the year. 

“Only about one-third of the vol- 
ume of residential real estate which 
was held by these institutions at the 
close of 1938 was on their books at 
the end of 1942,” the article said. 
“Savings and loan associations during 
the year led all types of lenders in 
the speed with which they disposed 
of their properties overhanging from 
the depression. They will face the 
post-war world with almost a clean 
slate compared with the enormous 
overhang of five to ten years ago. 
Their holdings declined from $327,- 
620,000 at the end of 1941 to $203,- 
819,000 a year later, or by 38 percent. 
Mutual savings banks and commercial 
banks ranked second, each registering 
a decrease of some 33 percent, while 
life insurance companies, which now 
hold the largest amount of residen- 
tial real estate, showed the smallest 
percentage decline, 17.6 percent. 

“For the principal mortgage lend- 
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ers covered in this survey, the value 
of their owned real estate was equal 
to less than one-twentieth of their 
total mortgage portfolios by the end 
of 1942, a ratio much healthier than 
in recent years, though far from ideal. 
By classes of lenders, the life insur- 
ance companies had the highest ratio 
of overhang to mortgages, 8.1 per- 
cent; savings and loan associations, 
4.5 percent; mutual savings banks, 4.4 
percent, and commercial banks, 2.6 
percent. 


Housing Market 


America’s acute housing need will 
create three allied job-making con- 
struction activities which likely will 
produce a high level of employment 
in building and construction for 10 
years after the war, Irving W. Clark, 
manager of the Better Homes Depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, stated 
recently. He listed the three com- 
panion markets both for labor and the 
products of the nation’s factories and 
mills as: 

1.New homes, for which he said 
there is a post-war need of at least 
1,000,000 units a year. 

2. Home modernization. 

3. Additional public works and 
commercial buildings, such as streets, 
water systems, schools, churches and 
stores, all of them essential to keep 
in step with housing expansion. 

The annual need rate has been at 
the high level of approximately 
900,000 homes for the 1931-1941 
period, while only an average of 
350,000 housing units was built per 
year during the same period. A need 
backlog in excess of five million hous- 
ing units has, therefore, accumulated. 
If spread over a 10-year post-war 
period, it would place the annual total 
housing need potential at 1,400,000 
homes. 

Reliable sources indicate that at 
least 70 percent of the total number 
of houses actually built will be within 
the $3,000 to $6,000 price range, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clark. To many the 
$3,000 home may seem to represent 
minimum shelter in terms of the 
housing of the last decade. Develop- 
ments in the past five years and par- 
ticularly of the last two years, how- 
ever, make the $3,000 home not only 
a possibility but an actual fact. The 
finished product is from the stand- 
point of equipment, appearance, and 
livability, comparable to houses of 
considerably greater cost of 10 years 
ago. 

When the war ends, Mr. Clark said, 
there should be more dollars available 
for housing and better living than 
ever before in the history of our coun- 
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try. During these war years indebted- 
ness is being sharply reduced, and 
there is a vast reserve of savings 
being piled up in the form of War 
Savings Bonds, other investments, 
and savings accounts. 

Because the end of the war wil] 
bring to industry the problem of 
speedy reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction, it is sensible thinking to 
anticipate that the equipment or ma- 
terials will be the same or similar to 
those with which we built in 1942, 
They may carry a new dress but 
fundamentally, the 1942  preducts 
should be anticipated. 

New materials, he noted, require 
new techniques, new machinery, rea- 
sonable periods of testing before the 
reputable manufacturer is prepared to 
place them on the market for con- 
sumer use. We may be sure, how- 
ever, that the period immediately 
following the war will be one of 
greater accelerated development of 
all products and materials both old 
and new. 


Savings and Loan Assets 


Ninety percent of the savings and 
loan associations and _ cooperative 
banks over $5,000,000 gained in assets 
during the first half of 1943, the larg- 
est percentage to show a net growth 
in a six-month period since before the 
depression. This is reported by Mor- 
ton Bodfish, Chicago, executive vice 
president of the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, which has just 
finished tabulating financial state- 
ments from its over-$5,000,000 mem- 
ber institutions as of June 30. 

Nineteen of them gained more than 
a million dollars during the first six 
months this year, as compared with 
sixteen gaining this amount the pre- 
vious half year, and only two showing 
such growth in the first half of 1942. 
The influence of the war economy to 
date has been to expand the savings 
and loan system of the nation, and 
even the ten percent of the institu- 
tions in this size group which did not 
actually grow the first part of this 
year were those which chose to go 
slowly in the midst of wartime eco- 
nomic maladjustments, it is pointed 
out. 

Two largest gains were made by 
the Twin City Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Minneapolis, $5,- 
643,396, and by the First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Detroit, 
$3,270,440. There were also three 
associations which gained $2,000,009, 
the Perpetual Building Association, 
Washington, D. C., the Minneapolis 
Savings and Loan Association, Min- 
neapolis, and the Baltimore Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. The 
Perpetual is the largest institution of 
this type in the United States, a rank 
it has held for several years. Its 
assets as of June 30 stood at $59,- 
542,479. 

Sixteen thrift and home financing 
institutions climbed into the $5,000,- 
000 group during the first six months. 
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- « « ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





West Side Hardwood Club 


The West Side Hardwood Club cele- 
brated its nineteenth anniversary the 
latter part of October, with seventeen 
members present for the annual squir- 
re! dinner. The discussions following 
the luncheon were both interesting 
and instructive, and the meeting was 
voted one of the best held in many 
months. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve for one year: President— 
W. R. Warner, Southern Lumber Co., 
Warren, Ark.; vice president—J. L. 
Williams, J. L. Williams & Son, 
Sheridan, Ark., who with Frank An- 
thony, Anthony-Williams Lumber Co., 
Calion, Ark., and Donald Drake, 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
comprise the board of governors. 

P. E. Nichols, Nichols Lumber Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., and O. S. Robinson, 
O. S. Robinson Lumber Co., Camden, 
Ark., were again appointed treasurer 
and secretary, respectively. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be on Thursday, Nov. 18. 





Birmingham Exchange 


The Building Material Exchange of 
Birmingham (Ala.) Held its annual 
dinner and installation of officers on 
Oct. 19 at the Redmont Hotel in that 
city, with Milton H. Fies, vice presi- 
dent of DeBardeleben Coal Co., speak- 
ing on the subject, “Post War Plan- 
ning.” Entertainment, including music 
by a group from the Army Air Base, 
was furnished by a committee headed 
by Bedford F. Seale. 

Officers installed were Peter Fyfe, 
Seale Lumber Co., president; Charles 
Estes, Estes Lumber Co., vice presi- 
dent; Jimmie Simmons, Simmons 
Lumber Co., secretary, and J. Thorn- 
ton Estes, Estes Lumber Co., treas- 
urer. Mrs. James P. Richardson con- 
tinues as secretary-manager of the 
Exchange. 


Connecticut Retailers 


The Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut will hold its fifty-second 
annual meeting on Nov. 16 at the 
Hotel Taft in New Haven, Conn. The 
business meeting will get under way 
at 3 p. m., followed by election of 
officers. Paul S. Collier, secretary- 
manager of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, will act as 
interlocutor on a panel on government 
regulations. The banquet at 6:30 
p. m. will be presided over by Presi- 
dent Frank S. Davis, Davis & Brad- 
ford Lumber Co., East Hartford. J. 
Francis Smith, Waterbury, Conn., 
president of the Northeastern associa- 






tion, and Don Campbell, Lumber 
Products Branch, WPB, Washington, 
D. C., are among the speakers sched- 
uled at the evening dinner session. 

William P. Beach, Lampson Lum- 
ber Co., New Haven, is secretary of 
the association and chairman of the 
convention committee. 


Northwest Missouri Dealers 


The twenty-sixth annual conference 
of the Northwest Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association brought together 
about 300 lumbermen from nearby 
sections of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. The sessions were held 
at the Hotel Robidoux in St. Joseph, 
Mo., on Oct. 7. The meeting opened 
at noon, with business sessions run- 
ning throughout the afternoon, and 
closed with a dinner dance. 

F. T. (Tip) Brown of Kansas City, 
chairman of the Citizens Postwar 
Construction Council, gave the prin- 
cipal address. 

Lumber industry problems. con- 
fronting the retail dealers and pros- 
pects for the future were discussed ai 
the business session. 


Maine Retailers 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Maine will take place at the Augusta 
House, Augusta, Maine, on Friday, 
Nov. 19. The forenoon program wiil 
be devoted to association business 
and the election of officers, followed 
by explanations and discussions of the 
more recent Government rules and 
regulations affecting the retail lumber 
business by Paul S. Collier, secretary- 
manager of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and _ his 
associates. 

There will be a luncheon at noon, 
followed by three outstanding speak- 
ers whose subjects will be on the 
probable trend and type of business 
lumber retailers will have after the 
war. 

A banquet and entertainment in the 
evening will conclude the conference. 

Ralph E. Jordan, Lewiston, Maine, 
is secretary-treasurer of the Maine 
retailers. 


Lumbermen's Accident 
Prevention Association 


To strengthen the ties of a com- 
mon interest in accident prevention 
throughout the woods, mills, and re- 
tail yards of California’s vast lumber 
industry, representatives of leading 
operating lumber companies of the 
state met at San Francisco recently 
to revive the California Lumbermen’s 
Accident Prevention Association. 

Functioning in the form of a volun- 
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tary group for the past 25 years, the 
association has served with outstand- 
ing success as an effective link be- 
tween the State’s lumber industry 
and the California State Industrial 


Accident Commission. The Associa- 
tion had been less active since 1939, 
when its members joined the lumber 
branch of the Western Safety Council. 

Getting off to a flying start with 
48 active members, the California 
Lumbermen’s Accident Prevention 
Association has for its first officers: 
E. S. Mackins, Jr., safety director, 
Hammond Lumber Co., Samoa, chair- 
man, and Nat Edwards, Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., Ray Building, Oakland, 
secretary-treasurer. 

W. G. Collins, Hammond Lumber 
Co., Samoa, was chairman, and G. A. 
Horstkotte, McCloud River Lumber 
Co., McCloud, secretary pro tem. 


Arizona Hoo-Hoo 

Word comes from the White Moun- 
tains that N. H. “Hawk” Huey, No. 
21370, Viceregent Snark for Arizona 
of the International Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, is planning a “Con- 
cat” to be held in Clay Springs, Ariz., 
on Saturday, Nov. 20, starting at 3:09 
in the afternoon. Mr. Huey has 
appointed Albert Lewis, No. 46442, 
who lives in Clay Springs, as master 
of ceremonies. Mr. Lewis has prom- 
ised Kittens from McNary, Pinetop, 
Young, Heber, Nutrioso and wayside 
points. It is whispered that wild tur- 
key, deer, bear, and beef are plentiful. 
Viceregent Huey is busy lining up a 
Degree Team. 

Florida Dealers 

Florida lumber dealers from Key 
West to Palm Beach attended a meet- 
ing recently in Miami to meet Peter 
A. Stone, price executive, Lumber & 
Building Materials Section, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, 
D. C., and T. H. Thomas, regional 
lumber representative, Atlanta, Ga., 
who explained price ceilings and 
answered questions. 

At the meeting also were Warren 
Pierpont, district price officer of OPA, 
Jacksonville, and W. Bates Cole, 
Miami OPA price analyst. 


Ontario Retailers 


The directors of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association held. a 
meeting at Toronto on Nov. 5, with 
President A. A. Streatfield, Toronto, 
in the chair. There was close to 10€ 
percent attendance, dealers coming 
from all parts of the province. 

One of the important results of the 
meeting was a resolution giving th« 
feeling of the retail trade in respect 
to present ceiling prices for Eastern 
spruce and jackpine. This resolution 
was forwarded to the Timber Con- 
troller. 

President A. A. Streatfield submit- 
ted a detailed report on the successful 
work carried on during the year by 
the association and himself as_ its 
representative. 

The secretary-manager reported on 
the successful organization of two 
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new branches known as the Lakehead 
Retail Dealers Association at Port 
Arthur and Fort William, and the 
Ottawa Valley Lumber Dealers Asso- 


ciation, the latter having been or- 
ganized at a recent meeting at Ren- 
frew. 


A total membership to date of 350 
dealers, as compared with last year’s 
all-time high of 283, was reported by 
Secretary-Manager Horace Boultbee. 


Memphis Club 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis at their meeting on Nov. 
4 gave hope to the view of S. M 
Nickey, Jr., chairman of the club’s 


trade extension committee, that the 
Department of Interior’s “Shelby 
Forest,” of 12,500 acres in Shelby 


County (in which Memphis is located) 
may become owned by some subdivi- 
sion of the Government which will 
permit mature timber to be logged 
At present, Mr. Nickey estimated 
2,000 acres are in condition to be cut 
over to etter the stand of timber. 
The Department of Interior wants to 
give the forest away—but only to a 
public administration that will guar- 
antee that it be kept as a game refug« 
in perpetuity. 

Sam Carey, club president, named a 
committee composed of James E. 
Stark, chairman, O. D. Bratton, Mil- 
ton Craft, ]. H. Wanzer and Harry 
Wellford to meet with the Tennessee 
Conservation Commission, of which 
Mr. Nickcy is a member, to discuss 
disposition of the forest. 

One of the gayest events of the Fall 
social season in Memphis was the 
annual Halloween Party of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, held on 
the last Saturday night in October at 
the Peabody Hotel. Some 250 mem- 
bers of the club, their ladies and 
friends gathered there in a setting 
that was symbolic and colorful. The 
event was arranged by W. B. Duke 
and Ed Butler of the entertainment 
committee and President Sam _ D. 
Carey. 


Baltimore Exchange 
The meeting of the managing com- 


mittee of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange, held in the Merchants’ 
Club on Nov. 1 was taken up to a 


considerable extent with an informal 
discussion about grades. 

The regular reports were submitted 
and approved, and preparations for 
the next meeting, the annual event, 
when officers are elected, were con- 
sidered. 


Scheduled Meetings 


Nov. 16—The Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, Conn. 52nd annual confer- 
ence, 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash & Door Job- 
bers Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 


New Orleans, La. Fifth 
ter meeting. 
Nov. 19 tetail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation of Maine, Augusta House, Au- 


annual win- 


gusta, Maine. lith annual confer- 
ence, 
Noy. 20—-International Concatenated 


Order of 
Ariz. 


Hoo-Hoo, Clay Springs, 
Conecatenation and initiation. 
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Dec. 1—Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Dyckman Ho. 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn. 55th annual 
conference. 

Dec. 4—Massachusetts Retaii Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. Annual confer- 
ence. 

Dee. 16— Quebec Province Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Queen's Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 16-17—-Western Forestry & (on- 
servation Association, Portland, Ore. 
Forest policy and practice confer- 
ence. 

Jan. 11-12-13—The Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 


nual conference. 

Jan. 12—New England Wholesale I.um- 
ber Association, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton Mass. Annual conference. 


Jan, 12-13—Middle Atlantic Lumber- 
men’s Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual conference. 

Jan. 12-13—Carolina Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Association, Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. War confer- 
ence annual, 


Jan. 14—The National Wooden Box As- 
sociation, Pacific Division, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual 
conference, 

Jan. 17-18—West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. 
Va. War conference annual. 

Jan. 19-20—Forest Farmers Association 
Cooperative, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Southern forestry conference 
and third annual meeting. 

Jan, 24-25-26 — Northeastern 
Lumbermen’s Association, 
Pennsylvania, New York 
Annual conference, 

Jan. 25-26—Kentucky 
Dealers’ Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Thirty-ninth annual. 

Jan. 26-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual conference. 

Jan. 26-27-28—The Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, Deshler Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
conference. 

Jan. 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 45th annual confer- 
ence. 

Feb. 1-2 — Michigan 
Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
ference. 

Feb, 2-3—Lumber Dealers’ 
of Western Pennsylvania, 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
meeting—war conference. 

Feb. 3-4—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. Victory 
merchandising clinic. 

Feb. 7-8 — Mountain 
Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
ence, 

Feb. 7-8-9—Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. Annual conference. 

Feb. 15-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual con- 
ference. 

Feb. 17-18-19—Ontario 
Dealers’ Association, 
tel, Toronto, Canada. 
convention. 

Feb. 24-25 — Nebraska 
chants’ Association, 
War conference. 

March 8-9 (tentative)—South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, (oli- 
seum, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual con- 
ference. 

March 15-16—Louisiana Retail Lumber 
& Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
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tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. Annual. 
April 10-11-12 — Lumbermen’s Assocla- 


tion of Texas, Adolphus Hotel, Da!!as, 
Tex. Annual. 
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@ The advertisement above is one of a series appearing in 
farm publications. Its purpose is to give an honest appraisal 
of the service rendered by the local merchant to his community, 
and to inspire appreciation and confidence from his customers 
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in the system of dealer distribution. 

Continental recognizes a responsibility to give dealers every 
/ possible aid, to help them carry on and to better serve their 
customers. Continental strongly believes in the system of dealer 
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fe: distribution. That is why PIONEER farm fence, TYL-LYKE 
“ steel roofing and siding and other well-known steel products 
~— made by Continental are sold through dealer outlets. 

“it CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. » KOKOMO, INDIANA 
~—— Plants at Canton, Kokomo, Indianapolis 
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14 Styles of Steel Roofing Nails Staples, Lawn 


15 Types of Farm Fence 
and Siding, and Fittings Fence, Wire Products 


Posts, Gates, Barb Wire 





T. C. King, head of the company 


When peace comes the T. C. King 
Company of Anniston, Ala., expects 
to switch over almost over night to 
peacetime production. That is because 
its chief stock in trade is prefabri- 
cated housing, very much needed in 
wartime, and now being thrown al- 
most 100 per cent at Hitler, but also 
a peacetime necessity. The company 
already has plans and ideas for after- 
war operation. 

T. C. King, hustling president of 
this company, gained considerable ex- 
perience in the pre-fab field prior to 
Pearl Harbor, having begun as early 
as 1934 to shop-build CCC camps. 
Fortunately this experience fitted well 
into the war effort and last year his 
company produced at the rate of more 
than $1,00,000 worth of prefabricated 
portable buildings a month, giving 
employment to more than 1,000 work- 
men. At its production peak the com- 
pany consumed in excess of 10 car- 
loads of lumber a day, shipping out 
20 carloads of finished houses daily. 

The big test for King materials and 
King methods came last year when 
the company manufactured 2,000 
houses for the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority and erected them at 
Norfolk, Va., within a period of 90 
days. Speed was the essence as ship 
warkers at Norfolk were waiting to 
move into the houses. So the King 
company using 1,000 men at its An- 
niston factory and another 350 at 
the erection site hung up some kind 
of a record by maintaing an average 
of 22 houses a day for three-month 
period. 

Assembling the materials used in 
these houses presented quite a prob- 
lem in logistics. The lumber used in 
the framing came from all over the 
South, red cedar shingles from the 
state of Washington, the sash, doors 
and willwork from Gadsden and Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Asphalt shingles were 
manufactured in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, gypsum board was shipped 
from Buffalo, the job requiring 6,000,- 
000 square feet. Asbestos skirting 
used around the bottom of the build- 
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2000 Houses 
in 90 Days 

Is record 
Prefabric 


View of prefabricated houses at Norfolk, Va., erected by the 
T. C. King Co. for the FPHA. Ship workers moved into the 
houses as fast as they were completed. 
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ERE’S a profitable as well as a patri- 

otic duty. The wartime responsibility 
for keeping America’s roofs in shipshape 
condition .. . shared by roofers and build- 
ing material dealers alike. 


Even during normal times, maintenance 
and repair work provides a major market 
for building materials. 


_And under existing regulations, mate- 
rials have been made available for main- 
tenance and repair “necessary to keep a 
structure in sound working condition.” 


For the important task of re-roofing, 
Flintkote offers atime-proved line of asphalt 
shingles, roll roofing and Cold Process 
built-up roof materials. Flintkote dealers 
can supply the best type of roofing for resi- 
dential and commercial buildings as well 


MAINTENANCE 





as asphalt and asbestos sidings, wallboard 
and insulation. 


Home owners who want long-wearing, 
fire-resistant shingles of distinguished ap- 
pearance prefer Flintkote Thikbuts. A 
double coating of asphalt and mineral sur- 
facing on the weather end makes Thikbuts 
a most economical investment. 


Flintkote distributors also offer the 
popular Hexagon Strip, Dutch Lap and 
Flintlock shingles . . . all with the Class C 
Underwriters’ label. 


You can depend upon Flintkote’s re- 
search and 40-year roofing experience. And 
you can call upon our strategically located 
warehouse stocks to he]p you speed this 
No. 1 job. The Flintkote Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Ze-100f NG 




















Branches at: Atlanta + Boston + Chicage Heights + Detroit 
East Rutherford « Los Angeles ¢ New Oriears + Wace 


FLINTKOTE Roofing... Siding... Insulation 
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ings came from Pennsylvania and the 
hardware ($30,000 worth) from Mich- 
igan. 

In addition to jobs like the Norfolk 
housing project, the King Company 
has been kept busy also supplying 
prefabricated barracks buildings for 
the War Department. Many of these 
were packed for export and for- 
warded to coastal ports, so timed as 
to arrive just before sailing dates. 

Tom King was in the metal busi- 
ness in Anniston and Louisville Ky., 
for several years before becoming in- 
terested in wood construction. He 
gained experience erecting houses for 
several government agencies including 
not only the CCC, but also the Farm 
Security Administration and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority which found 
it necessary to move large numbers 
of families from lands being appro- 
priated by the government. He also 
experimented considerably with con- 
struction for individual owners and 
his “King’s Kastle Homes,” became 
pretty well advertised. One of his hob- 
bies was a little farmhouse, a sample 
of which he erected on the companys 
premises for advertising purposes. A 
number of the first prefabricated build- 
ings erected for the CCC have since 
been torn down by the government 
and moved to other locations, prov- 
ing their demountable feature. Mr. 
King thinks this will prove a great 
advantage with some of the war 
housing in areas where it will not be 
needed after the war. 
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Top left. Loading pre-built panels 
on to a freight car for shipment to 
the site of the actual erection 
Top right. General view of T. C. 
King Company's prefabricating shop 

at Anniston, Ala. 
Views showing jigs where 
house panels are made 


Below. 


Prefabricated farm house erected for ex- 
perimental purposes. It was only an idea 
on Thursday and a house on Monday. 





Laminated Trusses Give Clean Spans 


Giant laminated wood 
span _ trusses fabri- 
cated and erected by 
the Summerbell Roof 
Structures Division of 
Timber Products, Oak- 
land, California, are 
being used extensive- 
ly for roof supports, 
according to reports 
from the West Coast. 
On one unusual job 
of recent date, sev- 
eral three-hinged 
arches, with each sec- 
tion made up of thirty-seven 3 inch x 8 inch boards, were stretched without support from 
groundlevel to groundlevel for over 117 feet, with a rise of 44 feet. These span arches, 
which measured 7 inches x 27!/2 inches in cross-section, are thought to be among the 
largest ever built of glue-laminated wood. For all laminating of these arches the fabri- 
cator uses a type of Plaskon Resin Glue manufactured by the Plaskon Division of the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. 

Most important feature of the laminated wood arches is said to be their permanent 
strength. Because of the waterproof and weatherproof qualities of the glue and _ its 
complete resistance to fungi, bacteria and mold, an unbreakable bond is maintained be- 
tween the wood laminations under all conditions. The resin glue has proved itself to be 


stronger than the wood itself—in shear tests the wood shatters first leaving the glue 
line intact. 
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LUMBER 


Pictured here are just a few of the myriad ways 
Frost Lumber is being used in war. For American 
ingenuity is continually developing new and 
improved uses and applications for wood . . . to 
Even bulldozers. sinst play a vital role in achieving Victory . .. to play 
. | teen route. ; a vital role in advanced construction after Victory. 
_U. S. Maritime Commis: By meeting these urgent and diversified 
im poets demands of war, Frost stands ready to switch over 
- to peacetime production the day restrictions are 
lifted .. . to supply the building trades and industry 
with lumber that will meet every new as well as 

standard e011 requirement. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
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is Ammunition 


and Booth-Kelly’s two 
mills are working overtime 
to see that the armed forces 
have the Fir lumber they 
need to carry on Victory. 


When peace is assured, 
Booth-Kelly will again de- 
vote its full resources and 
energies to producing for 
the farm and home building 
needs of postwar America. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Maerked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Bootlitell 
Sarl Te 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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25-Year House 
Dear Sir: 


When there are so many important 
things to get terribly excited about, 
I don’t know why I should go into 
a frenzy about the endless stream of 
literary output on the subject of the 
“House of the Future” or the “Ameri- 
can Dream Home,” etc., etc. 

Honestly I think it is because I 
regard the lumber business as a 
wholesome home-spun sincere sort of 
a business, and that anything that is 
far-fetched or fictitious just doesn’t 
fit in it. So until someone comes 
along with a better gift of language, 
I feel called upon to do what I can 
to object to such shallow sensational- 
ism as is embodied in your “The 
House of Limited Life” appearing in 
your October 30th issue. 

I tried a month or two ago to treat 
this matter humorously—it has been 
discussed by other enthusiasts for 
less-lasting construction under other 
names and terms of tenure. But evi- 
dently a more serious attitude is 
called for. 

In your article, authorship is cred- 
ited to Mr. Bernard B. Smith, who 
from his home in New York has dis- 
covered that the “frontier character” 
of America is ending. We here were 
under the impression the frontier 
character of New York ended about 
1835. 


But what Mr. Bernard B. Smith has 
not yet discovered is: 


(1) That neighborhood blights do 
not occur in nice evenly’ spaced 
periods of exactly twenty-five years. 
Some neighborhoods are blighted in 
ten years. The only sure preventive 
is rigidly enforced zoning restrictions 
for the long term, and a few gallons 
of paint properly applied as the swift 
seasons roll along. 

(2) That poor construction rather 
than too-lasting construction is the 
major fault in American home-build- 
ing. 

(3) That the average eight year 
occupancy of American families is a 
regrettable thing rather than some- 
thing to be accepted and encouraged. 
One might as well accept and encour- 
age the growing divorce rate, as we 
did until recently accept the declining 
birth rate. 

All in all, there is nothing in Mr. 
Smith’s fantasy that can be tied down 
to economic or cultural facts. His 
major premise itself is faulty: that a 
home is like an automobile. That oft- 
repeated fallacy has gotten many an- 


other author into water too hot for 
his literary skin. 

May I suggest in this comment, too 
short to discuss all the inconsistencies 
in Mr. Smith’s article: before we tear 
down all the 15-to-25-year 
let’s try keeping them in repair a 
while. Let’s paint them and keep 
them painted, keep a dry roof over 
them, and even add a bath-room if 
necessary. Mr. Smith seems to be 
worried particularly because half our 
population doesn’t have a bath-room. 
We recommend they have bath-rooms, 
Mr. Smith; and we hope you, too, have 
one, way out there on the New York 
frontier. 

A. T. Brink. 
Tri-State Lumber and Shingle Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Forest Control 


® The following letter was written to 
Senators Gillette and Wilson, and to 
Congressmen Martin and Talle by 
OQ. T. Barry, president, Hawkeye Lun- 
ber & Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
In a note accompanying a copy sent 
to us Mr. Barry stated that he re- 
gretted not having made the letter 
stronger. Mr. Barry’s letter, however, 
will have served its purpose if it 
encourages other retailers to write 
similar and stronger letters to their 
representatives in Washington.—Ed. 
















Re: S. 1330 
Federalized Control of Forests 
Dear Sir: 


As a lumberman who has followed 
with some interest for many years 
the very successful development of 
private forest control and reforesta- 
tion, I am much opposed to above 
referenced bill. 

I believe Lyle F. Watts, even though 
occupying the high position of Chief 
in the USDA Forest Service, is out of 
place in going about making speeches 
on behalf of such centralized Federal 
control of forests. We hire bureau- 
crats to do a job; they spend their 
time propagandizing in a_ constant 
reach for more power. The Forest 
Service has been for the most part 
singularly free from this sort of 
thing; we hate to see it start; and 
thereby lose the confidence of the 
industry involved. 

The war has undoubtedly _inter- 
fered with some long range forest 
programs, but like our own business, 
we hope for normal resumption of 
these things after the war—otherwise 
what are we fighting for? 
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Backed by 
750 Million Feet 
Choice Douglas Fir 


Rosboro’s modern, electrically driven plant has a long cut 
of beautiful Douglas Fir timber ahead to meet after-the-war 
demands. Equipment is complete—band headrig, pony 
band and band resaws, timber sizer, planing mill, power 
plant, dry kilns, storage sheds and loading docks. When 
peace comes we are confident we will be able to accumu- 
late an inventory which will enable us to give our valued 
patrons better service than we are able to do at this time. 


| Rosboro Lumber Co. 
Springfield, Oregon 























PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Firthite Tipped Inserts Inserted Type, for Wood Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 

Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
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The forest industries of Wisconsin presented Governor Walter $. Goodland with 
this souvenir Wisconsin birch propeller, grown near Phelps and made by G. B. 
Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. Left to right: Harold S$. Crosby, forest products 
engineer for the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturer's Association 
and also secretary of the Wisconsin Forest Industries Information Committee, 
making presentation; Governor Goodland; W. W. Weber of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratories; Fred B. Trenk, extension forester representing the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Conservation Department. 





One-third of all turkeys raised in Insulite 
brooder houses by grower A. H. Trask at 
Black River Falls, Wis., were made available 
to the boys overseas for holiday meals. 
G. F. Hoppe, right, Insulite advertising 
manager, illustrates to Chef Andrew C. 
Kitchar of Radisson hotel the War Food 
Administration's national turkey quota re- 
served for the armed forces. 








Paul Duncan, assistant secretary of the Duncan Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., is 

now a first lieutenant in the army engineers and property officers at Indiantown 

Gap, Pa. Ruth Elizabeth Duncan, also of the Duncan Lumber Co., is now cor- 

poral in the WAC, attached to the air corps at Spence Field, Ga. Their father, 

W. A. Duncan, is head of the Duncan Lumber Co., and their mother is filling in 

at the office much of the time. Looks like the Duncan family is giving full time 
to the war effort with no restrictions. 








operating practices is contemplated. 
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M & M Wood Working Co., Plylock Corp. 
Division, who made the waterproof resin 
pressed plywood for these hanger doors, 
was awarded the Army-Navy E on Oct. 8, 
being the first such award to go to a ply- 
wood plant east of the Mississippi. 


ee, 


G. E. (Ed) Leader, assistant manager, Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho, 
who believes in protecting Craig Mountain 
quality pine in transit about the plant, is 
shown standing in front of some covered 
carrier loads. 
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Steamers loading at the Coos Bay Lumber Co.'s dock at Marshfield, Ore. The majority of shares of Coos Bay Lumber Co. stock were 
recently acquired by C. E. Dant of Dant & Rusell, Inc., Portland, Ore., and his associates, but no change in management or revision in 
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According to Leonard Lampert, Jr., 
St. Paul, Minn., new president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, discussions were held at an 
executive meeting of the Board of 
Directors in relation to the problems 
confronting the retail industry for the 
period of the duration of the war and 
the problems confronting the industry 
in the postwar period. 

“Our directors 
realize,” states 
Lampert, “that 
the Government 
now controls al- 
most every phase 
of the retail lum- 
ber business. Gov- 
ernment agencies 
for the duration 
will continue to 
take action origi- 
nating in Wash- 
ington and affect- 
ing our business and these agencies 
look to the organized retail industry 
for information, assistance, and even 
guidance, in the writing of these 
orders. Even when the war is over, 
some of these controls may remain 
and the retail industry will be faced 
with many new and totally different 
problems. 

“Anticipating the eventual cessa- 
tion of hostilities, our directors are 
requesting that immediate considera- 
tion be given to such problems as the 
following: 


1. The disposition of surplus war ma- 
terials, including the eventual dis- 
position of temporary war housing— 
a problem of substantial interest to 
the retail lumber and building ma- 
terial distributors who will insist 
upon orderly disposal through ac- 
cepted channels of trade of these 
commodities on the basis that the 
Government can realize more in dol- 
lars-and-cents return and yet dis- 
rupt trade as little as possible in 
the event a sound program is de- 
veloped. 

2. Analyses and studies of the post- 

war construction market. 
Analysis and study of the merchan- 
dise that will be made available to 
the retail distributor in the post- 
war period and studies concerning 
the end product that will be offered 
the consumer. 

4. The kind of postwar financing and 
credit which will be most desirable 
and will be needed to facilitate the 
overall postwar construction job. 
The changes, if any, that the war 
period will bring about in the dis- 
tribution system. 

6. New sources of business available to 
the distributor of lumber and build- 
ing material. 

7. The manner in which dealers will 
merchandise their products. The 
type of trade promotion and extent 
of cooperative building industry ac- 
tivities that can be carried on be- 
tween retailers and building materi- 
als and equipment manufacturers. 

8. The extent to which the retail In- 
dustry can profitably participate in 
public and building industry rela- 
tions programs and what vehicles 
the retailer will have at his disposal 
to inform the public of the retail- 
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NRLDA Seeks Fund to Map Future 


er’s function and the services avail- 
able from him. 


“In order that this type of work 
may be done for the industry as a 
whole, our directors have determined 
that in order to enlarge the present 
work of the association and to meet 
new emergencies which will confront 
the retail lumber industry, a fund of 
over $100,000, as a reserve, will be 
sought from individual retail lumber- 
men throughout the country who are 
faced with continuing problems and 


who will benefit from programs such 
as I have mentioned herein which are 
fundamental to the continued well- 
being of our industry.” 


Northwest Hardwood 
Lumbermen 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association will take place at 
the Dyckman Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Dec. 1, starting with a busi- 
ness meeting at 4:30 p. m., followed 
by bridge for members and guests in 
the evening. A. F. Wellsley is secre- 
tary of the association. 








HE CYCLE is endless, for timber is a crop, constantly 

renewing itself. Even while Dierks is cutting at 
maximum speed, to produce lumber for the needs of war 
...in the construction of hangars and barracks, factory 
buildings and housing for factory-workers, as well as for 
strong, durable cratings for safe shipment of war materials 
... through perpetual-yield management, new trees are 
growing for next year’sharvest—and fortheyears to come. 

The future of lumber as an industry is secure. As new 
and manifold uses for wood appear, mighty forests are 
growing anew, year in and year out. The potential out- 


put is actually increasing. 


Your future, as ours, is tied up with a growing in- 
dustry ... perpetuated by Nature herself. 
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“The Cream of the Southern Pines” 


' DIERKS 


Ae LUMBER & COAL COMPANY 


DIERKS BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Holbrook Writes 
Book on Forest Fires 


The unproductive condition of cer- 
tain forest areas in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan today, is almost 
entirely due, not to logging, but to 
fires which raged uncontrolled two 
generations ago, according to research 
findings of Stewart H. Holbrook, dis- 
closed in a new book published this 
month by Macmillan Company. 

Entitled, “Burning an Empire,” this 
book is probably the most authorita- 
tive record ever made of all major 
American forest fires and the devasta- 
tion they have done. 


Holbrook blames some lumbermen 
for leaving slash in the wake of cut- 
ting operations, but he asserts that 
“far greater guilt” belongs to “the 
settler, the homesteader, the pioneer, 
who used and abused fire right down 
to the present day.” 


Recounting how land speculators 
hatched huge colonization schemes to 
sell cut-over land to prospective farm- 
ers, the author maintains that the fire 
they used to finish clearing their 
farmsites was even more devastating 
than the so-called “great” conflagra- 
tions. 

“These little clearing fires were not 
spectacular,” he wrote. “They never 
received a line in the press, except 
when they got out of bounds and 
burned old timber or farm property 
or villages. They were not thought 
of as forest fires at all. Yet those 
thousands upon thousands of clearing 
fires, burning each year throughout 
most of northern Wisconsin, were 
really more destructive than the great 
conflagrations that are remembered 
as historic events.” 

The author noted that in many 
sections of the country, including the 
Great Lakes States, there has been 
considerable improvement in the for- 
est situation from two directions: 
First, greater recognition that there 
are many areas which are suitable for 
tree growing but not suitable or not 
needed for general agriculture; and, 
second, a greater recognition of public 
agencies that adequate fire protection 
alone will solve most of the problem 
of keeping the forests adequate. 

In all, Holbrook, who already is 
widely known for writings related 
to the forest industries and the people 
in them, deals with probably a hun- 
dred fires, with special chapters de- 
voted exclusively to those known by 
the names of Hinkley, Cloquet, Mira- 
michi, Peshtigo, Tillamook and others. 

He describes the fires which raged 
in Idaho, Montana and Washington in 
1910, as “The Milestone Blaze” be- 
cause it marked a turning point in 
public apathy and led to adoption of 
the Weeks Act to provide federal aid 
for state and private forest owners in 
maintaining forest protective organi- 
zations. 

Progress in fire prevention and con- 
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trol, and in reforestation of burned 
areas are described in detail, including 
the factor of taxes as an influence 
discouraging to reforestation in cer- 
tain instances. 

Holbrook also devotes considerable 
attention to fire fighting techniques 
and equipment. Among the most 
spectacular items he mentions in this 
category is a device for bombing 
forest spot fires by airplane with 
containers of mono-ammonium phos- 


phate, which spreads a fire-extinguish- 
ing vapor. 

The book also includes a foreword 
by Col. William B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and former Chief 
Forester of the United States Forest 
Service. 

An announcement by the Macmillan 
Company indicated that “Burning an 
Empire” would be in general distribu- 
tion by early in November. 


.. Current Government Regulations 





Shingle Price Boost 


Effective Nov. 1 is Amendment 6 
to MPR 164 giving red cedar shingle 
producers approximately eight per- 
cent increases in their prices, but 
canceling the 10 percent increase over 
old ceilings formerly allowed on sales 
of 100 squares or less. The new prices 
are as follows: 


Length and thickness Width 
SO G/SCRBAEAS oc viwmwnns con Random 
geen 
ar 
18” 5/2% (Perfections)....... Random 
5” or 6” 
SS” S/S CBarekas) 2.206.450 Random 
De See CNN oxen ceesce ee Random 


Appalachian 
Hardwood Prices 

Some new prices for mixed Ap- 
palachian hardwood dimension No. 1 
and No. 2 were established in Amend- 
ment 14 to the Appalachian hardwood 
order, MPR 146. The amendment 
became effective Nov. 6. 


L-41 Change 


Amended Conservation Order L-41 
issued Nov. 1, and the tightened con- 
trols on Southern pine which were 
issued as Amendment 8 to MPR 19, 
are discussed in detail in the “Wash- 
ington Calendar,” pages 35 and 37 of 
this issue. 


Official Distributors 


An amendment (No. 7) to the 
Southern pine ceiling order (MPR 
19) sets up the requirements which a 
new distributor must meet in order to 
qualify in the eyes of the OPA as 
either a wholesaler or commission 
man. The text of the order follows: 

Any person who cannot meet the 
definitions of wholesalers or commis- 
sion men may make special applica- 
tion to the Lumber Branch, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, 
D. C. He may be given permission to 
qualify as one or the other, if he 
meets the following tests: He must 
provide evidence from banks or 
others, showing adequate financial re- 
sponsibility. He must also fill orders 
with the Central Procuring Agency 
totaling at least 1,000,000 feet of 
Southern pine lumber for delivery 
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within six months, to be shipped from 
mills which in 1942 produced less than 
5,000,000 board feet of Southern pine 
lumber. In the case of mills which 
were not operating during substan- 
tially the entire year of 1942, ship- 
ment must be made from mills whose 
capacity as rated by the United States 
Forest Service is less than 25,000 
board feet per day. Final authoriza- 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

oe Le $4.35 $3.50 $2.45 
Coe coe orca 5.10 4.25 3.20 
La tePakse poeta 5.20 4.35 3.30 
uae inate ara te 4.75 3.65 2.60 
rere okabsumetios 5.50 4.45 3.35 
ears note eh ae 4.55 3.55 2.50 
aan eral apn etiantda 5.85 4.00 2.65 


tion will not be granted until the en- 
tire 1,000,000 feet of lumber has been 
successfully delivered within the six 
months period. Until final authoriza- 
tion is granted, the 6 percent or 4 
percent addition to the maximum 
price, as the case may be, must be 
held in escrow by a bank or other 
third party, on all sales of lumber 
made by the distributor, and if the 
quantity is not successfully delivered 
within the six months, the 6 percent 
or 4 percent addition must be re- 
turned to the buyers. 

The authorization will not be 
granted if it appears that the purpose 
of the application is to evade the 
regulation by interposing an unneces- 
sary middleman in the distribution of 
lumber, who will not in fact render 
the services characteristically ren- 
dered by the type of distributor in 
question. (For a corresponding pro- 
vision on setting up new distribution 
yards, see section 2 (c).) 

This amendment shall become effec- 
tive November 10, 1943. 


Oak and Pecan Flooring 
Prices Up 


Prices of oak flooring have been 
elevated about 24 percent, and those 
of pecan flooring boosted about 21 
percent by the new version of MPR 
458 which includes Amendment 1. A 
needed production increase to meet 
current demand was given as the rea- 
son that the selling prices were 
boosted to meet rising production 
costs. 
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DEMOUNTABLE 
HOSPITALS 


... another of Douglas Fir Plywood’s 
hundreds of war uses! 


| @ Following close behind our soldiers on the fighting fronts 
are scores of demountable hospitals built of Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood by National Housing Company of Dallas, Texas. Because 
| these sturdy, lightweight, easy-to-clean units can be quickly 





taken down, transported to a new location and re-erected, 

they are doing much to speed and facilitate the all-important 
work of the Medical Corps... It is service like this now that 
| will make Douglas Fir Plywood more useful to you after Vic- 
; tory than ever before! 


OTHER HOSPITAL USES: 


The U-shaped ends of this hospital bed 
cradle are sawed from durable Douglas 
Fir Plywood. 


This temporary 
splint for broken 
legs is made 


of plywood. TO HELP SPEED 


VICTORY 
the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Industry 
is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to 
war production. 
We know this pro- 
gram has your 
approval. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 


* 
Rock Lumber 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 





NEW WAR USE FOLDER gives 
a photographic review of many 
of the ways this Miracle Wood 
is serving our Armed Forces. 
Write for your free copy. Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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A61201 
A} -T- 0 Bo Loy 


AF2145 — .19 ea. 


$2.15 a doz. 


Ab306 — 55 ea. 
$6.60 a doz 


A3396 — .15 ea. 


-15 ea., $1.80 a doz. 


Ab667A 
, $1.80 a doz. 


A2380 - A2380D 
-40 pr., $4.80 doz. pr. 


$1.80 a doz. 


e,) 


he 


rs 


A48 — .12 ea. y 
i 


$1.44 a doz. 


r~ 


Ab1225 — .55 ea. 
$6.60 a doz 


A58052 
Bright Chromium 
-40 pr., $4.80 doz. pr. 
Prime Coat 
-20 pr., $2.40 doz. pr. 


All prices under illustrations above are list prices 


In stock for immediate shipment are many of the most 
popular items in the Rockford line of Cabinet Hardware 
— attractively finished in Bright Chromium Plating or 
colorful plastics. Order today —be the first in your 
community to have hardware that your customers want. 





A61201 Pull — streamlined de- 
sign, heavily Chromium Plated 
on Brass with one blue line. 


AF2145 Knob — solid metal, 
hexagon design, heavily Chrom- 
ium Plated. Red or black lines. 


A6306 Push-Button Catch — 
plain Chromium Plated finish. 
Reversible for right or left hand 
doors, complete with strike and 
instruction sheet. 


A3396 Spring Catch — heavy 
duty type—complete with strike, 
Zinc Plated. 


A8207 Pull — with Plastic back 
late and metal Chromium Plated 
ar. Available in red or black. 


A6667A Pull — available in 
black, red or blue Plastic with 
white lines. 


PACKING FOR 
packed 


ENVELOPE 
Each product is 


ready for 


A8206 Pull — black, red or 
blue Plastic with Chromium 
Plated metal insert. 

A48 Knob —metal, Zinc Plated. 
Diameter 1”. 

A61225 Cupboard Door Catch 
—lever type streamlined design. 
Bright Zinc Plated finish. Re- 
versible for right or left hand 
doors. Complete with strikes 
and instruction sheet. 

A2380 or A2380D Hinge — 
Bright Chromium Plated. Raised 
5 knuckle joint permits 180° 
door opening. No. A2380 for 
Y,” inset doors. No. A2380D 
for 34” inset doors. 

A58052 Hinge — Bright Chrom- 
ium Plated or prime coat finish. 
Totally concealed except joint 
when installed. For 34” flush 
doors. Specify finish desired. 


CONVENIENCE 


installation, with 


screws and other parts needed in an attractively printed 


envelope. 


Eliminates loss of small parts and enables 


you to deliver to your customer everything he needs 


for installation. | 
sheets. Also strikes for either 


Catches are supplied with instruction 


ush or offset doors. 





N 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Cabinet Hardware Division 
ROCKFORD e ILLINOIS 
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PINE 


for War and 
Postwar Needs 





Two big, modern, electrically oper- 
ated mills — 100,000,000 feet a year. 
Plentiful supply of high altitude, 
soft-textured Arizona Ponderosa Pine 








timber. A selected cutting, sustained 
yield operation. 






Most of our present production is 
going for essential war needs. 








Postwar buyers will find us a depend- 
able source of supply for dimension, 






siding, interior trim, ceiling, casing, 
base, lath, selects, common, pattern 







specialties, cut-to-length crating, box 

shook, shop lumber and industrial 
I 

items. 









Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 








McNary, Arizona 


Mills at McNary and 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOEN IX, AR Zon ei OAT hn centatinve $ 


D.A.WEIDLER 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO “" Manager Phone, Superior 9004 
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.. Front Lines of Researth 





Resin Forming Impregnations 


New chemical treatments that vir- 
tually endow wood with the proper- 
ties of a plastic and give it added 
strength, wearing qualities, hardness, 
and warp and swell resistance were 
described by Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Describing the new treatment by 
which poplar, for example, can be 
made as hard or harder than hard 
maple and given form stability and 
other desirable properties, the speaker 
said: 

“It has been found that when wood 
is impregnated with a resin solution 
such as a lacquer, the resin may fill 
the wood cells but the properties of 
the wood are not fundamentally 
altered. It will still shrink and swell 
with changes of humidity, and the 
grain will raise when a sanded face is 
exposed to moisture. 

“However, if the wood is impreg- 
nated with resin-forming chemicals 
capable of reacting with the wood 
cellulose, and the resin then produced 
within the wood, the properties of the 
wood are profoundly altered. When 
sufficiently treated, the wood is di- 
mensionally stable under varying 
humidity conditions, does not show 
grain raising, is hardened, can be 
highly polished, has increased wear- 
ing qualities, and has markedly in- 
creased compressive strength as well 
as much higher strength in tension 
across the grain. In fact, the tensile 
strengths in all directions tend to be 
the same, a most unusual property 
for wood.” 


Nylon Rope 


Nylon rope, whose unusual proper- 
ties have been demonstrated under 
the test of invasion glider operations, 
is said to be equaled by no other fiber 
rope in its combination of strength, 
lightness and durability. Such a rope 
approximately %-inch in diameter 
can lift a load of three tons, and is 
about twice as strong as a manila 
rope of the same thickness. Nylon 
rope is, furthermore, one-half to two- 
thirds as heavy as manila rope of 
equal diameter. But its peculiar 
elasticity is the quality which makes 
it unique. 

A rubber band or a steel spring 
has an elasticity which expresses 
itself in a quick snap. Nylon rope, 
in contrast, has a slow, gentle bounce. 
Under the stress of a sudden pull, the 
Nylon rope stretches rapidly but re- 
covers slowly, the action desired in 
the perfect shock absorber. 


The scientific explanation of this 
behavior is hysteresis, a lagging or 
retarding effect due to internal fric- 
tion. In a sense, hysteresis is the 
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conversion of energy into heat. Whe 
you stretch a rubber band the energy; 
you put into the action is stored w 
in the rubber, ready to snap it back 
the moment you let go. But whe 
you stretch a piece of nylon rope 
much of the energy goes into heat 
and only a part of it is converted inty 
recoil, making the smooth shock-ab. 
sorbing effect. 

Its shock-absorbing property gave 
nylon rope its first job back in 1940, 
picking up airmail in a non-stop serv. 
ice operated by All-American Avia. 
tion, Inc. 

Other characteristics of nylon rope 
include its low water absorption and 
its resistance to abrasion. 


Plywood Boat Hulls 


Representing the largest piece of 
compound curved plywood ever pro- 
duced commercially, these utility 
power boat hulls are constructed by 
United States Plywood to the Army's 
specifications. The boats are 18 feet 










in length; with maximum width of 6 
feet 7 inches, and maximum depth of 
3 feet 2 inches. Hulls comprise seven 
plies of ys-inch veneer, molded in one 
piece, with the two outer layers of 
impregnated Birch. The hull bottom 
is contoured to protect the propeller 
and shaft. Over one thousand of these 
hulls have been made at U. S. Ply- 
wood’s Algoma, Wis. plant. 


New Glue Process 


New methods of processing glue 
which will speed up the manufacture 
of laminated wood are now being 
tested at an airplane plant construct- 
ing propellers from laminated wood, 
by Dr. W. Gallay of Ottawa, inventor 
of the new process and head of the 
calloids and plastics section, depart- 
ment of chemistry, National Research 
Council of Canada. He said the new 
glue has proven itself in laboratory 
tests and will be given its first large 
scale try out at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Dr. Gallay did not give details of 
the new method but said it was simple, 
requiring no elaborate plant appa 
ratus, and that it cut time in the 
presses from 24 hours to five or ten 
minutes. He said the glue could be 
used in aircraft spars and plywood 
arches for building construction, and 
that it would make possible the build- 
ing of ships’ keels from laminated 
wood for the first time. 
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» « Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 
Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk. Va.: 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonvilie, Fla.; 


ouston, Tex.; Birming- 


ham. Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.: St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.: Seattle, Wash.;: 
Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 

The results of poorly attended lum- 
ber lettings would indicate that these 
CPA lettings have served their pur- 
and should now be discontinued. 


pose 
The amount of new contracts placed 
does not warrant the expense in time 
and money for either CPA people to 


be present, nor for manufacturers to 
send their representatives. What 
lumber does become available should 
be handled through negotiation. At 
a letting in Jackson, Miss., there were 
four CPA men and one stenographer, 
a Navy coordinating unit man, 12 to 
14 railroad representatives, and one 
or two lookers-on, and only four or 
five manufacturers doing business. 

It might be that Central Procuring 
Agency will endeavor to have one or 
more “must” lettings, such as they 
held some time ago, at which they 
made it understood they would expect 
at least one principal of each manu- 
facturing company in the area, to- 
gether with the sales manager or 
other representative, in order to catch 
up on their back-log of orders to be 
placed. It is said they are behind in 
their placements something between 
70 and 100 million board feet, mostly 
boards and dimension. Then if they 
do catch up on this, they might do 
away with future lettings, handling 
subsequent contracts through private 
negotiations. 

The Government may have to freeze 
Southern Pine in order to get their 
requirements, and to direct some of 
the “leakage” through the proper 
channels. This “leakage”, is the lum- 
ber that is now being shipped, prob- 
ably legally so, on lower priorities 
such as dealers might have. Although 
a manufacturer must, according to 
directives, ship his highest priority 
orders first, if he does not accept 
these high priority orders, or present 
himself at lumber lettings or else- 
where he might be exposed to the 
acceptance of such orders, then he is 
fulfilling the law when he does ship 
lower priority orders as they are the 
highest he has on his books. A great 
amount of lumber from small mills— 
mills that do not want to bother with 
Government red tape—is_ getting 
away from the Government in this 
way, it is said. 

The latest call from the English 
War Office for West Coast fir or hem- 
lock is for a total of 200,000,000 feet 
to be placed largely with the British 
Columbia mills and shipped all-rail 
to Atlantic Coast ports for overseas 
delivery. It will replace stocks that 
have been moved from storage yards 
in New England and New York in 
recent months to English destinations. 
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It is noted that the amount held at 
Boston has been reduced by recent 
sailings from 35,000,000 feet to ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 feet and the in- 
ference is that this latest B. C. pur- 
chase of 200,000,000 feet will be used 
to replenish Atlantic Coast holdings 
to provide for emergency shipments 
in the winter months when the East- 
ern Canadian ports are closed by ice. 
From the above it is clear that war’s 
impact upon the lumber industry has 
not materially lessened. 

Retail and wholesale lumber stocks 
declined sharply during the 18 months 
period January, 1942-June 30, 1943, 
and even more sharply during the first 
six months of 1943, according to WPB. 
Retail lumber stocks totaled 2,459,- 
328,000 board feet on June 30, 1943, 
a decrease of 62 percent from Dec. 
31, 1942, and of 35 percent from 
Dec. 31, 1942. Wholesale stocks totaled 
588,529,000 board feet on June 30, 
1948, a decrease of 50 percent for the 
18 months period and of 30 percent 
for the first six months of 1943. 

Detailed information on the lumber 
stock situation was gathered by the 
lumber and lumber products division 
with the cooperation of the U. S. For- 
est Service and the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association in a 
survey of more than 5,000 wholesale 
and retail distributors. Returns from 
these distributors, constituting a 23 
percent sampling of the entire field, 
are used as a basis for estimates of 
the stock situation for the entire coun- 
try. 

Stocks of both softwoods and hard- 
woods have declined and dealers in 
the large lumber producing regions 
have not been able to maintain stocks 
to any greater degree than those 
located elsewhere. 

Retail stocks of softwoods decreased 
from 6,008,666,000 board feet on Dec. 
31, 1941, to 2,243,591,000 board feet on 
June 30, 1943. a decline of 63 percent. 
The decrease from the close of 1942 
to June 30, 1943, was 36 percent. 

Wholesale stocks of softwood de- 
clined 50 percent for the 18 months 
period, from 885,729,000 board feet on 
Dec. 31, 1941. to 488,164,000 board feet 
on June 30, 1943. The decrease for 
the first six months of 1943 was 30 
percent. 

Data for hardwoods follow. Retail 
stocks declined from 454,115,000 board 
feet, as of Dec. 31, 1941, to 215,737,000 
board feet as of June 30, 1943, a 53 
percent decrease, and decreased 26 
percent from Dec. 31, 1942 to June, 
19438. Wholesale stocks declined 46 
percent during the 18 months period. 
from 279,595,000 board feet to 150,- 
365,000 board feet, and declined 30 
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percent during the 1943 six months 
period. 

By classes of lumber, the greatest 
decline in both retail and wholesale 
stocks has been in boards and strips, 
which dropped 44 percent from Janu- 
ary to June, 1948. Dimension stocks 
dropped 30 percent and timbers 9 per- 
cent during the same period. 

The survey shows that the stock 
situation is critically low in items for 
which there is greatest demand, lum- 
ber division officials stated. Stocks 
as a whole are now so low that they 
constitute a minimum working inven- 
tory and cannot be considered reserve 
supplies. The situation makes it im- 
perative to meet 1943 and 1944 re- 
quirements for lumber from current 
production without further depletion 
of stocks. 

The wholesale price index for the 
lumber subgroup (1926 = 100) was 
143.2 for the week ended Oct. 30, 1943. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


Heavy rains played havoc with lum- 
bering operations in Northern NEW 
ENGLAND, particularly in Maine. On 
the Canadian side of the border lumber- 
ing and logging has been handicapped 
more by lack of manpower than by ex- 
cessive rains, and in an effort to cor- 
rect the former a Government war bu- 
reau has just ordered a higher labor 
priority for all woodsmen working in 
the logging camps of the pulp and lum- 
ber operators by moving their priority 
rating from C to B. The aim is to in- 
crease both the output of lumber and 
of newsprint pulp. In an effort to se- 
cure a greater outturn of spruce lum- 
ber for shipment to England the ceil- 
ing price for this type of orders was 
advanced five dollars per thousand feet 
less than a month ago. 


Southwest Market 


Demand for lumber in the KANSAS 
CITY area continues to be as great as 
ever. The CPA held one of its so- 
called auctions in Kansas City on Oc- 
tober 26, seeking 19 million feet of lum- 
ber for thirty-seven projects in this 
area. Many lumbermen attended, but 
many were not prepared to offer any 
amounts of lumber to the government. 
Only 5% million feet were purchased. 
Wholesale sales of lumber in the Kan- 
sas City area during September were 
22 per cent smaller than in the 1942 
period, according to a report by the 
Federal Reserve bank. For the first 
nine months of this year, volume was 
off 24 per cent from last year. In the 
retail division, reports from 143 line 
yards in the area showed sales for Sep- 
tember were 11 per cent less than a 
year ago and 4 per cent larger than 
in August. For the first nine months 
of the year, sales aggregated only 1 
per cent larger than a year ago. De- 
mand still remains large for boxing 
and crating supplies and heavy timbers 
and construction lumber have been 


neglected. 
North Central Market 
Actual demand for northern pine, 


particularly in the rural areas, shows 
no signs of decreasing with the ap- 
proach of winter, and there is an even 
larger potential demand that would be 
more insistent if there were any chance 
of getting material, MINNEAPOLIS 
sources report. The call for repair ma- 


terial in the larger cities also has taken 
a slight upturn, retail yards in St. Paul 
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and Minneapolis report. With the peak 
of farm work over for the year, many 
farmers are in a position to do some 
much needed repair work, and in many 
cases are finding the low grade stuff, 
when it is available, can be made to 
serve their purposes to a limited de- 
gree. There is little to be had in the 
way of boards and dimension stock in 
the better grades. 


Orders accepted during the past two 
weeks by the six member mills of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers associa- 


the neighborhood of 1,- 


drop be- 


tion total in 
500,000 feet, a considerable 
low average previous figures. The un- 
filled order file still totals more than 
15,000,000 feet despite efforts made to 
reduce it, as compared with about 9,- 
000,000 feeta year ago ata correspond- 
ing date. 


Southern Market 


The and 


re- 


demand is still for boxing 
crating materials, BIRMINGHAM 
ports, but boards are next to impossible 
to obtain. The government cancelled 
lettings advertised for the last week 
in October in the South and this caused 
speculation as to what steps the gov- 
ernment would take in order to get 
production more in line with the de- 
mand, 


West Coast Market 


Inquiries received by TACOMA, 


WASH., mill men from virtually every 
sales front indicate that retail yard 
inventories are low and that there is 
ample demand on the part of private 
buyers. But despite this. situation, 
which ordinarily would be a salesman’s 
paradise, there is little that is proving 
of immediate benefit to lumber manu- 


facturers, for they still find themselves 
confronted with large back-logs of 
government orders. This government 
business of course continues to be their 
primary concern, to the virtual exclu- 
sion of any other type of business. 
Non-government inquiries have their 
value, nevertheless, if for no other rea- 
son than as a stimulant and as insur- 
ance against the day when the govern- 
ment will withdraw from the market. 


Supply 
Pines 


The most exciting thing in the news 
regarding NORTH CAROLINA or short- 
leaf pine that has developed during the 


past two weeks is the announcement 
from Washington, D. C., that effective 
November 15, 1943, the mills will only 


be allowed to ship 30 per cent of No. 1 
Common and Better in a truck or car- 
load on any orders they may receive 
for either Boards or Framing, and if 
more than the 30 per cent is shipped, 
then the stock thus shipped must be 
grade-marked. It seems that some- 
body in Washington feels that the lum- 


bermen have 
more lumber 


been selling 
above the grade of 
Common than was the case before 
war. From some parts of the 
it would appear that all the 
logs have been thrown 
duration. 
The supply 
MINGHAM 
bor shortage is 


deal 
No. 2 
the 
country, 
low grade 
aside for the 


a great 


of Southern pine at BIR- 
continues to drop. The la- 
the chief trouble, but 
mills have been busy during the dry 
summer cutting hardwoods in the 
swamps and this has affected the sup- 
ply of pine. With wet, cold weather 
coming, no improvement of the supply 
situation is expected any time soon. 
Lumber production in Southern pine 
mills dropped during September as 
compared with September of last year 
and with August, reports from the Uni- 
versity of Texas Bureau of Business 
Research show. 
Average weekly 
during September 


68 


production per mill 
was 222,702 board 


feet as compared with 273,578 in Sep- 
tember a year ago and 243,851 in Au- 
gust. Average shipments per week 
were declining at about the same rate. 
Average unfilled orders per unit at the 
end of the month were slightly larger 
than those for August but still below 
last year’s level. 

Lumbermen in the KANSAS CITY 
area report there has been little change 


in the supply situation for some time 
and they do not expect any change for 
some time to come. 


Mills report that centralization of 
needs on one particular item, namely 
lumber for boxing and crating will 


make it less possible to draw on stocks 
to meet production deficiencies during 
the coming months. The greater than 
usual unbalance of stocks is due to the 
fact that mills have no outlet for tim- 
bers and many are none to willing to 
switch from production of heavy woods 
to the less remunerative production of 
inch boards and special cuttings. In- 


ventories of mills in the Kansas City 
area on October 1 were 15 per cent 
smaller than a year ago, according to 


the Federal Reserve bank. Retail stocks 
were 9 per cent smaller than a year 
ago, the bank said. 


Northern pine mills were able to pro- 
duce only about 2,710,000 feet of lum- 
ber and dimension material during the 
past fortnight, reports from MINNE- 
APOLIS disclose. This sharp drop in 
production is attributed to shortages of 
manpower and logs and to unfavorable 
weather, and has ensued despite stren- 
uous efforts of the manufacturers to 
speed up the output. Shipments during 
the past two weeks totaled approxi- 
mately 2,900,000 feet, the total for the 
42 weeks of the year being nearly 75,- 
000,000 feet. The shipment figures are 
the lowest for many months. In- 
creased demands of government agen- 
cies, coupled with the decrease in pro- 
duction, has made it impossible for 
civilians to make purchases in any vol- 
ume with prospect of delivery within 
a reasonable time. 


Hardwoods 


Production of hardwoods at 
PHIS has been stepped up in the last 
few weeks as a result of the govern- 
ment’s $6 per thousand ceiling height- 
ening, an increase of 50 cents an hour 


MEM- 


to mill and forest labor and the steady 
flow of farm workers to the industry. 
Reports here from Texas are that a 


(instead of a permissible) 
50 cents an hour for labor 
made effective and this is 
against efforts to increase 
output. teports here from all sections 
of the hardwood industry show that 
production is inching its way back to 
the vicinity of 100 per cent of normal. 
Even with this figure reached the quan- 
tity produced will still be below gov- 
ernmental needs. Particularly is this 
true of boards and dimension stock for 
boxes and crates. 


mandatory 
increase of 
has been 
operating 


Flooring 


The long-awaited OPA order increas- 
ing prices of oak flooring arrived this 
week, having been made effective No- 
vember 4. They permit increases of 


approximately 24 per cent. Victory 
grade, 25/32 by 2% inch is increased 
$17. Some oak flooring had been sold 


with the provision that the sale price 
could be hiked up in conformity with 
the increase allowed. An unusual pro- 
vision of the order permits manufac- 
turers to whom the scheduled advances 
would NOT return cost to make appli- 
cation for higher ceilings. 


Shingles 


Red cedar shingle production is only 
about 35 per cent of normal today due 
to low price and labor difficulties. Of 
this 35 per cent, the government is tak- 
ing about one-half which leaves only 
17 per cent of the normal shingle sup- 
ply available for about 300 per cent 
demand, so there is only one answer 
to it. There just aren’t any shingles 
and the extra load that this red cedar 
shingle market has thrown on asbestos 
shingles is making conditions worse 
in that line. 


West Coast Woods 


Lumber production on the 
most mills in the TACOMA, 
area is steady and normal, with plants 
cutting steadily on large backlogs of 
government orders, much of which are 
going out to military centers. Ply- 
wood plants have all of the business 
they can handle, while numerous in- 
quiries indicate that the popularity of 
this material is much in excess of the 
industry’s ability to keep pace with the 
demand. Door factories likewise are 
running at capacity with every pros- 
pect that this situation will continue. 
Log reserves appear to be in excellent 
shape with steady supplies coming in 
from both rail and water borne sources, 


part of 
WASH.,, 


Weather conditions in the woods so 
far have been conducive to good log- 


ging and the outlook on the whole is 


quite encouraging. 


Transfer of employees from VAN- 
COUVER $£shipyards recently has not 
affected logging camps yet, but has 


sawmills in B. CGC. ac- 
the Selective 


benefited many 
cording to officials of 
Service at Vancouver. <A total of 883 
loggers were placed in British Colum- 
bia camps last month, according to fig- 


ures released by Vancouver employ- 
ment agencies. The figures show an 
improvement in employment for the 
logging industry compared to. the 
month of August when 822 loggers 


were employed. Placements in the log- 


ging industry in July, August and Sep- 


tember totalled 3,268, which reflects a 
lower turnover than the same period 


in the preceding year when, on a lower 
log production, total placemenés were 
3,801 
vo, . 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 

Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 
the week ended Oct. 30, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 
are available and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills for 


the corresponding period of 1942: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders cent 

SOFTWOODS: Rptg 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine ...... 104 17,289,000 85 19,294,000 82 19,772,000 93 
WeSt CUES ..cecvcs 142 103,823,000 89 106,679,000 7S 112,729,000 109 
Western Pine ...... 97 72,432,000 80 71,757,000 68 75,210,000 73 
Calif. Redwood ..... 12 9,683,000 98 12,872,000 92 15,714,000 118 
Southern Cypress .. 7 738,000 71 1,498,000 61 1,703,000 yf 
Northern Pine ..... 6 1,105,000 81 1,595,000 116 1,915,000 151 
No. Hemlock ....... 11 4,000 33 1,189,000 67 910,000 70 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds..... 186 9,858,000 100 10,095,000 71 8,699,000 78 
Northern Hdwds.... 11 1,305,000 102 2,016,000 ie 1,439,000 60 
FLOORING: 
are couae a 3,471,000 79 — 000 50 3,056,000 60 
BEAMIO ccvces mis 11 539,000 47 679,000 49 661,000 63 


11943 production all West Coast mills 91.4 percent of 1942 for comparative week; 


89.5 percent year to date. 
tUnits. 
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relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 
Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 


and gross stock footage on Oct. 30, and reports of identical mills for corre- 
sponding period of 1942: 


No. of 
Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
kOFTWOODS: Rptg. 1943 1942 943 1942 
Routhern Pine ..... 104 124,729,000 144,487,000 130,136,000 140,584,000 
west Coast ........ 142 857,376,000 855,002,000 385,740,000 491,316,000 
Western >. ee 97 366,207,000 422,179,000 718,942,000 974,999,000 
‘alif. Redwood ..... 12 137,652,000 90,247,000 71,895,000 174,266,000 
southern Cypress... 7 4,999,000 14,441,000 31,209,000 67,099,000 
Northern Pine ...... 6 15,510,000 8,925,000 58,235,000 61,070,000 
No. Hemlock** ...... 9 6,323,000 9,779,000 11,125,000 14,712,000 
HARDW OODS: : - 
Southern Hdwds..... £86 51,343,000 80,653,000 165,414,000 245,185,000 
Northern Hdwds.... 10 10,811,600 22,557,000 22,965,000 49,312,000 
FLOORING: 
ENA < 5 ste Siaverav wie oSials 75 23,285,000 28,996,000 8,538,000 70,476,000 
faple ....--++e-- aa 11 6,229,000 3,995,000 1,988,000 7,840,000 
**Unfilled orders reported by 9 and 10 mills, respectively; stocks by 11 mills. 
tUnits. 





Southern Hardwoods 

Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill 
orices on rough, air dried southern 
hardwoods, from reports of sales made 
ta the week ended Nov. 3: 


Western Pines 


Following delivered prices, based on 
past sales, were reported to the West- 
ern Pine Association by members dur- 
ing the month of October, 1943. 30th 
direct and wholesale sales are included 




















Quartrd. Red Gum Plain Poplar and are based on specified items only. 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 Com.— Two districts are given, one being the 
B-4 ... 71.50 4-4... 52.00 mre <a outside of the Chicago 
— i 52.50 metropolitan district, and the other the 
tay _ : Gum Ash — of Pennsylvania. Quotations fol- 
ee ee ee a No. 2 Com.— Ow. 
§ Com.— or 4-4 ... 35.00 TLALSHORS 
4-4 , ; 40.00 ie eee 38.00 PONDEROSA PINE 
aie Beech Selecta a2 ‘ 
Quartrd. Sap Gum FAS selects S2 or 4S— : r 
FAS— 6-4 ... 60.50 - xs S/ARW 6/{RW 
° 66.50 No. i & Sel.— C Select RL...$78.97 $81.00 $83.34 
* 73.50 Gt ... 50.50 : D Select RL... 65.86 67.10 70.15 
eee 76.50 No. 2 Com.— Shop S2S— 
No. 1 & Sel.— $6 ... 38.50 aa No. 1 No. 2 
oo 52.50 lee See. ae 
= ie 60.50 FAS : en eee 58.59 53.47 
res 61.50 6-4 ...51.00@51.50 Commons S2 or 4S— 
Jain Sap Gum No. 1 & Sel.— _ No 2 No. 
_o. . 6-4 ...41.00@ 41.50 1xSRL eee ee ee ee ae $52.19 $48.66 
b am te, ae 5... eeeessapieens 54.80 48.66 
we 66.50 6-4 ...36.00@36.50 No. 4 Com. 4/4 S2 or 48 RW&L...$39.39 
0.1& Sel— oe IDAHO WHITE PINE 
_: vee aoc. a. 52.59 Commons S2 or 4S— 
» ee 56.50 No. 1 & Sel.— eceniet Geert Saas. 
ae é = Gee 45.50 i No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
luartered Black ee & Chie ni (ba 7 oe $58.25 $50.69 
«em —* 39.50 g Ax12 RL. 90.75 63.75 50.46 
= hs ot Plain Syc SUGAR PINE 
i. . 59.50 oo Sycamore Selects S2 or 4S 
.1&Sel— 55.00 4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
49.50 we i & ~~ Beer. Wis... fac $97.75 $93.21 
lain Black Gum cs eS : 45.00 C Select RL... .... 94.75 90.42 
No. 1 & Sel.— oe D Select RL.. .... 82.75 77.55 
WE 46.00 Roe. oe 34.00 Shop S2S— 
Plain White Oak Willow 8/4 spe sents asst 
.AS— FAS WT sevewmasass 1.490 oe 
eee 85.50 R-8 20 63.00 : ‘H— GLAS FE 
SS es ee 0.0 a oe LARCH—DOUGLAS FIR 
4-4 ...52.00@52.50 G=@ 5s. 49.00 No. 1 Dimension 2x4—16....... $47.50 
No. 2 Com.— No. 2 Com.— y 
wi 38.50 a4 : 37.00 PENNSYLVANIA 
W - PONDEROSA PINE 
estern Pine Summary at Selucks Ob ee 68 
The Western Pine Association re- ss 1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 
ports as follows on operation of iden- . a hatte eng erp 
tical Inland Empire and California Shop s2s— 
mills during the week ended Oct. 30: 5/4 $61.00 sreo 
Comparative Report of 97 Mills Ses BUC bE Sy COREA 61.00 ‘ 
Oct. 30, 1943 Oct. 31,1942 Commons $2 or 4S— : ae 
Production .... 72,432,000 90,547,000 ; i No.2 No.3 
Shipments 71,757,000 106,086,000 1x 8 RL $54.30 $50.25 
Orders rec'd... 75,210,000 102,486,000 —" f sepabeesentas: 56.52 50.48 
Report of 97 Identical Mills: == = 474 No. 4 Com $2 or 48 ¥T g ; 


4/4 No. 4 Com $2 or 4S RW&L. ..$40.73 


Oct. 30, 1943 Oct. 31, 1942 


Unfilled orders 366,207,000 422,179,000 'DAHO WHITE PINE 
Gross stocks.. 718,942,000 974,999,000 Selects S2 or 4S— 
Report of 97 Identical Mills: ix 6/4RW 
--Total for Year to Date Chotes (C) Rik......+». $86.00 PIS 
1943 1942 Quality (D) Rib... ..css 68.00 


Production ...2,944,184,000 3,327,860,000 


Pr Commons S82 or 48 
Shipments 





. .3,245,593,000 3,770,067,000 





Colonial Sterling Stand. 

Orders . 26... 3,233,407,000 3,882,080,000 No. No. 2 No. 3 
: ae ts S. Bbc cess $64.33 $60.30 $52.25 

Southern Pine Statistics pe RE asc gy dee gone OR 
Following is a summary of reports creeks $44.00 


from southern pine mills for the week 


SUGAR PINE 
ended Oct. 30: 


Selects S2 or 4S— 


Number of Mills, 157; Units+, 89 4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
Three-year aver. prod.*...... 28,097,000 _C Select RL... .... $95.00 i 
Actual production .......... 19,381,000 Shop S2S—- , 
LS a ane 21,797,000 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
rders received .........2.-0: 21,607,000 5/4 wee ee eeees $65.50 $58.50 $50.50 

Number of Mills, 157 5 a eee 64.50 57.50 sghie 
Unf Oct. 30, 1943 Bre sabeweeawe 75.50 63.50 
PREULOG GPOAGPA. ooi5.g 6 5:s.0 v:0:0ees 138,240,000 ’ 
Unsold stocks ....1......-0. nee | =8 RS, Oe ee 
*Oct. 30, 1939 to Oct. 31, 1942. Vertical Grain Flg. C&Btr. 
*Unit is 316,000 feet of “3-year aver- Oe beds Sree nus wae aes 10g $66.00 


age” production. No. 3 Com. S2 or 4S 1x8” RL.... 
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Aromatic Red Cedar 


CLOSET LINING 
LUMBER 







Packaged 
and Sealed 


GUARANTEED 


PRODUCT OF 


Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR IN THE WORLD 


Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
w 


ae COLCA 
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CROSBY 


A Sustained Yield Operation 


The Crosby 
program of re- 
forestation and 
selective cut- 
ting of its large 
tracts of Miss- 
issippi Short- 
leaf 


permanent 


insures a 


supply of tim- 
ber. Crosby is 
a good organ- 
ization to de- 
pend on for 
your postwar 
needs. 





CROSBY LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


Crosby, Mississippi 





Selling the Products o! 
J. A. Mathieu, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont 


| 





ss LANE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 









SAW MILLS 


AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
ing assured. 


Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


85 i 
LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT 


ae experience in building Saw 
ills and woodworking machinery. 











_— * 











Home of ANACONDA 


Ponderosa Pine 





Busy on war work now, the big Anaconda plant 
will be back on full civilian lumber production 
as soon as government restrictions will permit | 
—same reliable Anaconda quality as always, | 
same prompt service. 


Member Western Pine Assn. 








| 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Lumber Department 
& 


Bonner ° . . . ‘. 
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New Boxboard Tester 111317 


A new boxboard tester for accur- 
ately determining the strength of 
fibre boxboard and similar materials 
has been announced by General Elec- 
trie Company. The new tester will 
determine the strength of boxboard 





from .014-inch liner to .140-inch solid 
kraft, as well as waterproof boxing 
material used for oversea shipments. 
It will also measure the strength of 
corrugated board, thin plywood, and 
vuleanized fibre. For additional in- 
formation check 111311. 


Alcoseal 11131 


Alecoseal, distributed by Williamson 
Glue and Gum Works, is a water- 
proof labeling paper that sticks per- 
manently to metal, glass, plastics, 
and other smooth surfaces. It can be 
used for labeling metal containers, 
wires, electrical equipment and tools, 
and being weather resistant is ideal 
for attaching instructions or labels 
on out-of-door equipment. 

The labels are applied with heat or 
by moistening with denatured alcohol, 
and the ease and speed of application 
is said to cut labeling costs. Check 
11131 for additional information. 


Douglas Fir Booklet 11137 


A new booklet published by West 
Coast Lumbermens Assn., “A Decade 
of Progress in Douglas Fir Forestry,” 
attempts to set forth just what has 
taken place in the last decade of tim- 
ber cutting, of fire losses and control, 
of improved cutting practices and tree 
farming, by private ownership in the 
forests of Western Oregon and Wash- 
ington—the Douglas fir region. An 
interesting feature of this report is 
the progress the industry is making 
in accomplishing through private ini- 
tiative the practical forms of conser- 
vation, and it makes clear that the 
forest industries of the Pacific North- 
west, with the help of the states, are 


LITERATURE 


quietly but steadily progressing in 
timber growing. 

A copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by checking 11137. 


Small Motor 

Selection Guide 11138 
A chart designed to help motor 

users select the proper motor for their 

particular job has been released by 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 

ing Co. To receive a copy, check 11138. 


Glue Specification Chart 11139 


The Casein Company of America 
has published a new chart, “Glue Rec- 
ommendations for U. S. Government 
Specifications.” The chart contains 
the new specifications and is available 
to anyone interested in modern gluing 
of woods. Check 11139. 


Log-Dog Link 11133 


The Amsco-Bruton log-dog link for 
haul-up chains, simplifies the method 
of attaching dogs to log haul chains 
by making the key-block an integral 
part of the chain link. It is easy to 





install and insures a firm, tenacious 
grip on the log. The log-dog link is 
made of manganese steel, which as- 
sures long life and freedom from 
breakage. To receive additional in- 
formation check 11133. 


New Pyott "QD" Sheaves 11135 

The ease, speed and safety with 
which the Pyott QD (Quick Detach- 
able) Sheave is attached to or re- 
moved from the shaft is its outstand- 





ing feature. A socket wrench is the 
only tool needed for either job. The 
illustration shows the simple steps 
involved in attaching sheave to shaft, 
and its removal is equally simple. 
This quick insertion or removal of 
sheaves is of special advantage as a 
saver of time and labor where factory 
run-in tests of equipment prior to 
shipment is advisable. On completion 
of the tests, the Pyott hub can be left 
on the shaft, thus giving the equip- 
ment the extra sales advantage of a 
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pre-aligned drive. No engineering 
changes of any kind are involved in 
switching to Pyott QD Sheaves, which 
are available in standardized QD 


sizes. Check 11135 for descriptive 
literature. 
Light-Weight Hand Sander 


111310 

Designed and built for practical 
hand sanding and finishing operations, 
the Sundstrand Sander manufactured 
by Sundstrand Machine Tool Com- 
pany, is now available in a light- 
weight, hi-speed Model 1000. It 
weighs less than 6 pounds, has a 

















speed of 3500 oscillations per minute, 
can be equipped with different types 
of sandpaper attachments for large 
or small, wide or narrow, flat or 
curved abraiding surfaces on metal, 
wood, plastics, or composition. Op- 
posed pad action and balance of 
moving parts eliminate vibration and 
improve quality and uniformity of 
the finished product. 

Check 111310 for additional infor- 
mation. 


Stopzit 11132 


This product is used to waterproof 
all kinds of masonry. It comes in two 
colors, white and grey, and costs ap- 
proximately three cents per square 
foot to apply. Stopzit is now being 
marketed by The Evercrete Corp. 


For additional information check 
2117132. 
New Glue Catalog 11134 


Just out is this new catalog of 
Laucks Glues, an encyclopedia of in- 
formation on glue and gluing tech- 
niques. It features a breakdown of 
the entire series of Laucks Glues— 
showing field of application, typical 
use, etc., of phenol, melamine, urea 
synthetic resin glues, soybean glues 
and casein glues. The catalog is pro- 
fusely illustrated, carries a complete 
list of government glue specifications 
and is tabbed for easy filing. Check 
11134 to receive a copy of this catalog. 


"Slide Rule Simplified" 


This new book will be helpful to 
people who want to use the Slide Rule 
for common type calculations and for 
those who want to use it for all types 
including advanced mathematics. It 
is claimed that people who have had 
no mathematics beyond the eighth 
grade will be able to learn how to do 
the common type calculations such as 
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LEAKS 
INSTANTLY 











THROUGH ALL MASONRY WALLS 


Quick-Set waterproofing stops seepage 
through concrete like magic. (Regardless 
of the water pressure.) Hold Quick-Set 
against the water pressure for 5 minutes, 
and the leak is permanently sealed. Will 
not wash out. 


A Quality Product 
for Lumber Dealers 
to Sell Right Now. 


Here’s a product that is in supply, that 
offers immediate profits. Urge your cus- 
tomers to waterproof their basement walls 
and floor now. Winter and frozen ground 
bring leaky basements with every heavy 
rain or fast melting snow. 


Get complete information today! Send a 
postcard for FREE folder on solving all 
waterproof problems and our special 
profit-making deal for lumber dealers. 


THE AMERICAN FLURESIT CO. 


635 ROCKDALE AVE., CINCINNATI 





“OZAN PINES 


Ozan operations are sus- 
tained yield operations. 


Under the Ozan plan of 
selective harvesting of tim- 
ber, certain selected trees 
are spotted and designated 
for cutting. Mature trees 
are harvested. The young 
growing trees are pro- 
tected. This program ap- 
plies not only to the com- 
pany’s own forest lands, 
but also to the lands of 
private timber owners who 
are extending this co-op- 
eration. 

Ozan Lumber Co. is thus 
assured a permanent, de- 
pendable timber supply. 


Ozan Lumber Co. 


Prescott, Arkansas 





multiplication, division, square and 
cube root, etc., and combinations of 
these items. Explanations of all steps 
include figure or calculation necessary 
to obtain the required results. 

The book contains 266 pages and is 
well illustrated. It may be obtained 
from the American Technical Society, 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago. 
Price of book alone is $2.50; book 
and slide rule together, $3.50. 


Acme Air Cooled 


Transformer Catalog 111312 


“Power Where You Need It,” a new 
bulletin issued by Acme Electric & 
Mfg. Co., outlines and gives examples 
of air cooled transformer applications 
in war production industry. 

The bulletin also describes in detail 
the various types of air cooled trans- 
formers manufactured by this com- 
pany, and lists the complete range of 
55 degree ratings in auto type, two 
winding type, three winding type and 
four winding type transformers up to 
50 KVA. To receive a copy of the 
bulletin check 111312. 





Correction 


The October 30th issue of 
| American Lumberman con- 
tained an item about a carbon 
dioxide fire extinguisher (No. 
| 10307) manufactured by Ran- 
| dolph Laboratories, Inc. It 
stated that the extinguisher 
weighs 4 lbs., whereas this 
weight refers only to the fire 
fighting agent inside the ex- 
tinguisher. This particular 
model known as FF4 weighs 20 
lbs 








“Production Management" 
11136 


Methods of improving utilization of 
manpower resources and plant facili- 
ties through cooperation between 
management and labor are outlined 
in a booklet entitled “Production Man- 
agement” just issued by the Bedaux 
Company. Pointing out that the wide- 
spread use of sound production man- 
agement methods could add_ the 
equivalent of 4,000,000 new workers 
to war industries, the booklet states 
also that “industry with its house in 
order will be better able to make its 
due contribution to the rebuilding of 
a postwar economy in which more and 
better things will be available to all.” 


Sections of the pamphlet are de- 
voted to work measurement and pro- 
duction control, method improvement, 
labor cost and expense control, super- 
vision and indirect labor, planning 
and scheduling, job evaluation, incen- 
tive wage plans, and other phases of 
plant operation. 


Check 11136 to receive a copy of 
the booklet. 


New Reference Book 


The fall edition of the Reference 
Book of the Lumbermen’s Credit As- 
sociation is now available. It is sug- 
gested that subscribers retain the 
November Monthly Consolidated Sup- 
plement and Supplemental Sheet 
November No. 1, which contain infor- 
mation later than the fall edition, in 
order to have all data necessary to 
keep the spring edition in current 
condition. 

Copies of the New Reference Book 
may be obtained from the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 


11131 11132 11133 11134 11135 
11136 11137 11138 11139 111310 
111311 111312 
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Keadying for 
POST - WAR 
HOME BUILDING 
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Just as this carpenter is keeping his tools in 
shape for the day new building starts, we, 


here at Southern, also are keeping ready. 


Though heavily engaged now in production 
for war, Southern’s systematic program of 
selective cutting and protection for growing 


timber safeguards our treasury of trees for 


the return of peacetime building. 


When that day comes you and your 
carpenter trade may look again to 
Southern for a sustained, continuing 


supply of soft textured Arkansas Soft Pine 


lumber, trim and mouldings: 
also Southern Hardwood 


lumber and flooring. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 


WARREN, ARKANSAS 
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FOR 
LESS SASH 
RECONDITIONING 


DEMAND 


ARM-GLAZE 


It’s the Answer to the 
MILLWORK INDUSTRY’S 
OLDEST HEADACHE 


Better Jobbers Have It! 


Today, the better sash and door 
jobbers are interested in providing 
sash that requires less recondition- 
ing. They've found the answer in 
ARM-GLAZE. Arm-Glaze was de- 
veloped especially for the wood sash 
industry to lick the recondition- 
ing problem, and it has. In over 
two years there has never been a 
complaint on ARM-GLAZE. 

Made by a secret Armstrong for- 
mula, Arm-Glaze puts the stamp of 
quality on the sash you sell. It not 
only saves reconditioning costs but 
helps you build prestige and good- 
will among your customers. There 
are no glazing failure complaints or 
yearly check-ups necessary. Arm- 
Glaze has a practical set but remains 
elastic thus assures long life to the 
material. It absorbs the expansion 
and contraction of the wood—never 
becomes rock hard or shears its 
bond. 

For your protection, demand 
ARM-GLAZE (the blue putty) on 
the next sash you buy. 


Made only by 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
DETROIT + DALLAS «+ CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 
Putties, Glazing and Caulking Compounds, 
Furnace Cements 


BUY WAR 
BONDS 











- « e PEOPLE & PLACES 





David Howard Doud, son of Lee L. 
Doud, president of the Defiance Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash., and Arthur 
LeRoy Scharf, Jr., son of A. L. Scharf, 
Tacoma timber broker, both apprentice 
seamen in the United States Naval 
Reserve, have been ordered to attend 
the United States Naval Reserve 
Midshipmen’s School at Notre Dame 
University te study for commissions 
as ensigns in the USNR. 


The many friends of S. T. Massey, 
of Richmond, Va., president of the 
Virginia Building Material Associa- 
tion, will be happy to know that he 
has recovered sufficiently from his 
recent serious operation to go to his 
office for a couple of hours daily. Mr. 
Massey underwent a major operation 
in a Richmond hospital on Sept. 22 
for the removal of two blood clots in 
his head which resulted from head 
injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident in July. 


The Breece-White Manufacturing 
Co., Eudora, Ark., plans to reopen its 
plant soon, according to Carl White, 
Sr., president, who announced that the 
company’s buildings have been re- 
paired and that the machinery has 
been overhauled, although sawing will 
not be begun for several weeks. 


L. T. Murray, president of the West 
Fork Logging Co., and the West Fork 
Timber Co., and Everett G. Griggs, II, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., have been re-elected to 
three-year terms on the board of direc- 
tors of the Rainier National Park Co. 
which operates the inns, lodges, and 
other concessions in Mount Rainier 
National Park, near Tacoma, Wash. 


The Blanchard Lumber & Supply 
Co., Baton Rouge, La., busily engaged 
in manufacturing munition boxes and 
crates, suffered a loss by fire on the 
night of Oct. 24 which practically de- 
stroyed its large storage warehouse, 
containing a large quantity of finished 
products. The fire originated in an 
adjacent building of another company. 
The Blanchard mill was not damaged 
to any great extent and it is expected 
that WPB authorization will permit 
immediate reconstruction of the ware- 
house. 


R. J. Abbott, Darling Lumber Co., 
and O. H. Junot, Baton Rouge Sash & 
Door Co., both members of the Louisi- 
ana Building Material Dealers Asso- 
ciation, have been elected directors of 
the Baton Rouge (Louisiana) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


E. A. Blackburn of Houston, Texas, 
has purchased the interests of John 
C. Saner in the Saner-Ragley Lumber 
Co., Carmona, Texas, and becomes 
president of the organization. Man- 
agement of the company remains in 
the hands of R. M. Eagle, who is vice 
president and general manager, and 
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who is present president of the Texas 
Mill Managers’ Association. 


The Sturgeon Mill, operated at Se- 
bastopol, Calif., for the past 18 years 
by Wade Sturgeon and J. W. Gonella, 
has been purchased by James E. Hen- 
ningson and Ralph S. Sturgeon, the 
latter a son of Wade Sturgeon. 


Frederick V. Holmes, president, 
Holmes Eureka Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is on a month’s business 
trip to Chicago and other middle west- 
ern points. He left Oct. 16, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Holmes, and expected 
to return about mid-November. 








The W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, 
Ala., on Thursday, Oct. 28, was awarded 
the Army-Navy "E" for production excel- 
lence, at a unique ceremony for Alabama 


and the Southeast. The company, manu- 
facturer of wood products, is the first of 
its type to receive the Army-Navy award 
in this area. Stanley F. Horn, editor, 
Southern Lumberman, served as master of 
ceremonies for the occasion. The Army- 
Navy "E" Flag was presented to the com- 
pany's president, N. Floyd McGowin (left) 
and Julian McGowin, secretary-treasurer, 
shown above with Lt. Comdr. Edwin Phillips, 
USNR, who presented the award. A mem- 
ber of the Navy Color Guard is at the ex- 
treme right, also holding the flag. 





Charles Devlin, advertising man- 
ager of the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, has been chosen to head 
the public relations committee for the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Community-War 
Chest campaign, which got under 
way the last of October. His aides 
include Winston McCallum, of the 
publicity department of the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, and Lloyd 
Thorpe of the public relations depart- 
ment of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Samuel M. LeVine of Tacoma, 
Wash., has announced plans for estab- 
lishing a sawmill and planing mill in 
Castle Rock, Wash., to be operated 
as the Castle Rock Lumber Co. He 
will be general manager of the con- 
cern, which also has several mills in 
Oregon. 


The warehouse of the Hammond 
Lumber Cv. at 205 East Huntington 
Drive, Arcadia, Calif., destroyed by 
fire recently, is being rebuilt. 

Memorial services were held in 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Oct. 26 for the 
late Henry Gould Foote, who died 
July 20 in Clearwater, Fla. Mr. Foote, 
organizer of the H. G. Foote Lumber 
Co. of Minneapolis, maintained homes 
in Chicago and Bellaire, Fla. 


Davidson Plywood & Veneer Co. is 
the firm name under which Norman 
Davidson Jr. has published an inten- 
tion to conduct business at 2435 Enter- 
prise Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The stately moose, the caribou, the 
deer, and black bears now domiciled 
in the wilds of northern Maine within 
range of the hunting camp 50 miles 
north of Bangor, of Horace A. Bailey 
of Bailey & Delano Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., should be advised of his 
arrival on Nov. 11 with a party of 
nine, for his annual foray of ten days 
in quest of big game. Others in the 
party will include R. H. (Skippy) De- 
lano of Long Island, N. Y., Shepard 
& Morse emissary on the Island; 
Millard F. Delano and Norman R. 
Costello of Marshfield (Mass.) Lumber 
Co. and five Maine woodsmen, all more 
or less closely identified with lumber- 
ing. It is strictly a family party as 
all are related. 

David A. Gregg head of Gregg & 
Son, woodworkers at Nashua, N. H., 
who has served as personnel executive 
of the New Hampshire office of OPA, 
has resigned effective Oct. 22. 


John Murray, West Jefferson, Ohio, 
lumber retailer, was honored by his 
business associates with a dinner to 
celebrate his 86th birthday in October. 
Mr. Murray has been in his present 
business for the last 54 years and is 
actively engaged in the management 
of it as well as in operating his farm 
holdings near there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Rhodes of 
Mt. Carroll, Ill., quietly observed their 
59th wedding anniversary on Oct. 8. 
Mr. Rhodes opened the lumber com- 
pany the year of his marriage. He 
still operates the business with his 
son, Fred J. Rhodes, and a grandson, 
Fred Jr. 


E. G. Scammon resigned recently as 
land department manager for the 
Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Calif.. at the age of seventy-three, 
after serving the company for thirty- 
eight years. He will now devote his 
time to his ranch interests, but will 
continue to serve the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. as a special consultant. He 
is succeeded at Westwood by Conrad 
Bower. 


The U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., has received 18 
giant Sitka spruce logs from the 
Tongass National Forest in southeast- 
ern Alaska, which will be used for 
research purposes. 


Russell B. Stevens, A. F. Stevens 
Lumber Co., Healdsburg, Calif., was 
named Governor-elect for the Califor- 
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nia-Nevada district of Kiwanis Inter- 
national at the recent convention held 
at Santa Cruz, Calif. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., manufactur- 
ers of saws and 

machine knives, 

> announce the ap- 

A pointment of H. 

y G. Mackenzie as 

f =~ Oe, manager of the 





H. G. Mackenzie 


Pacific Northwest 
division, with 
headquarters in 
Portland, Ore. In 
addition to spend- 
ing a number of 
years engineering 
and selling metal cutting saws, Mr. 
Mackenzie for a long time operated 
his own company as a manufacturer 
of saws and machine knives. 









Awarded Distinguished 
Flying Cross 


Capt. Harold Hill Jones, Jr., Seattle, 
Wash., U. S. Army air corps pilot was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross on Oct. 15. Capt. Jones flew 
bombers and transports in Africa for 
nearly two years, and was cited for 
his accomplishments in intelligently 
carrying out his missions and flying 
more than 1,000 hours under hazard- 
ous and unusual conditions. He is a 
forest engineer, graduate of the col- 
lege of forestry, University of Wash- 
ington, and before joining the air 
corps in 1941 he was engaged in 
forestry work on the West Coast. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Hill Jones, parents 
of the distinguished army flyer, re- 
cently moved to Portland where Mr. 
Jones is connected with the Crown- 
Willamette Paper Co. 


Northeastern Army Caravan 


An Army caravan toured through 
New England from Oct. 25 to Nov. 6, 
Stopping at sixteen cities in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. Due 
to the lateness of the season, all of 
the evening shows were held indoors. 
Two moving pictures were shown in 
addition to a close order drill, com- 
mando tactics, and other interesting 
demonstrations. Before each night 
Show there was a parade. The WPB 
and the Forest Service co-operated 
on publicity and arrangements with 
R. E. Broderick, executive secretary 
of the Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New York City, 
who were joint sponsors with the 
Army of this Northeastern caravan to 


Increase lumber production in that 
Section. 


Junior Wood Caravan 


A Junior Wood Caravan patterned 
after the Army’s “Salute to Wood” 
caravan which traversed the Southern 
and Appalachian lumber States during 
the past three months, got under way 
in the Lufkin, Texas, area on Oct. 26 










GET 


READY 


FOR ’44! 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


OF 
GUARDSMAN 


Filing Cabinets 


Post-war planning will largely depend on 
the records you keep today. Those records 
must be kept accurate... and immediately 
available at all times! As records grow... 
and how they do in these war times... they 
must be housed properly! 


No longer need your file operators struggle 
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along with inadequate, makeshift 
filing equipment! Their speed and 
accuracy can now be greatly in- 
creased by the addition of a few 
new GUARDSMAN wood files. 


Yes, now!...for GUARDSMAN 
cabinets are ready for immediate 
delivery ... without priority! Not 
just in four or five styles but in 
every type and size...and they 
look exactly like steel cabinets. We 
have on hand the world’s most 
complete line of wood filing cab- 
inets... priced right to provide 
amazingly low cost per filing inch! 


The GUARDSMAN is not a 
“substitute for the duration”! In- 
genious construction details have 
made this a. product of skilled 
craftsmanship... built for many 
years of trouble-free performance. 
Small wonder that hundreds of 
business concerns have chosen 
GUARDSMAN after exhaustive 
competitive tests. 


Call our nearest branch office to- 
day and tell them when you'd like 
your files delivered. Or, if you pre- 
fer fuller information, write for your 
free copy of “Filing Equipment in 
Wood’’—a complete description 
of GUARDSMAN in every style. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Timber Engineering Co. 
of Michigan 


Teco Connector Distributor for 
Michigan... .. Build with TECO 
TIMBER CONNECTORS. 


8316 Woodward Ave., Detriot, Mich. 














NORTHCUTT 


Lumber Sales Corporation 
Wholesale and C 
Hardwoods, Cypress and Pine 


Telephone 181 P. O. Box 288 
SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA 
All Inquiries Given Prompt And Careful Attention 








with an itinerary that will carry it 
into all the lumber producing areas 
of east Texas. 


Sponsored by the Texas Mill Man- 
agers’ Association, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Texas and Federal 
Forest Services, the project has been 
designated “Texas Caravan—The For- 
ests Fight”. With a group of wounded 
war heroes and a large display of 
wood products used and required in 
the war effort, the caravan is carrying 
its message of the great need for 
lumber. 

Lacy H. Hunt, president of the Til- 
ford-Hunt Lumber Co., Nacogdoches, 
Texas, participated in the arrange- 
ment of the caravan schedule. 





A ROOF IS A 


oxidation. 


Make it strong. Abesto is tough. It bonds to your 
roof with a strong adhesion. ‘ 
stretching and contracting with the expansion and 
contraction of the building. 

Make it lasting. 
Weather 
chance against its strong tight coat. 
Make it one that has been proved. 


PROTECTION 


It remains elastic, 


Abesto has a high resistance to 
wear and tear has little 


Abesto is not 
a new, untried product. It has been giving effi- 
cient service in actual use over a period of many 
years. " 

Make it reasonable in cost. Abesto is applied cold. 
Because it eliminates expensive heating equip- 
ment and saves man-hours it is more reasonable 





in cost. 


Abesto Manufacturing Co., 


Michigan City, 
Indiana 














HAS GONE TO WAR, which ac- 
counts for our inability to handle 
all the requirements of dealers and 
industrial users for this top quality 
lumber. 

We are doing the best we can 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. Winchester, Idaho 












under the handicaps imposed by 
war. We ask the indulgence of 
those we have been forced to dis- 
appoint. We'll be back with Craig 
Mountain quality and service after 
Victory is achieved. 








Shepherd Lumber 
Corporation 


Manufacturers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Office: 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Plants: 
Montgomery, Alabama 
McRae, Georgia 





Shepherd Brothers 
Company 


Wholesalers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Offices: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale and Distributing Yard: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Adds Another Plant to 
Its Operations 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Co., manu- 
sawn hardwood 


facturer of band 
lumber, with 
headquarters at 
Montgomery, 
Ala., has bought 
the plant and 
timber holdings 
of the Georgia 
Veneer & Pack- 





J. W. Wells 





age Co., Bruns- 
wick, Ga. The 
deal comprises 
several acres of 
land in the city 
of Brunswick, 
with a modern veneer plant and ample 
storage sheds; also one of the finest 
tracts of timber remaining in Georgia, 
on the Altamaha River. 

Since this location is noted as a 
hunting preserve with bear and deer 
galore, as a fisherman’s paradise, and 
in season as a refuge for migrating 
ducks, J. W. Wells is going to invite 
his friends to a real hunt before 
starting logging operations. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Co. oper- 
ates seven band mills—one in Ala- 
bama, one in Georgia, one in Florida, 
and four in North Carolina—and one 
veneer mill in North Carolina. The 
company also produces gum, maple 
and oak flooring, North Carolina pine, 
cypress and juniper. It is equipped 
with resaw, dry kiln, and planer. The 
addition of this tract of timber, con- 
sisting largely of gum and red cypress, 
will add years to the life of the Wells 
organization. 


Accepts Federal War Job 


Professor A. B. Recknagel, head of 
the forestry department at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., and author 
of textbooks, bulletins, and many 
articles on forestry and allied subjects, 
has been appointed area forester for 
New York State in the United States 
Timber Production War Project, effec- 
tive Dec. 16. His headquarters will 
be in the Conservation Department in 
Albany, N. Y. The purpose of the 
Timber Production War Project, in- 
augurated by the U. S. Forest Service 
in co-operation with the War Produc- 
tion Board, is to stimulate production 
of all kinds of forest products needed 
in the war effort. In the northeast 
this project is organized by States or 
groups of States in close co-operation 
with State foresters, colleges of agri- 
culture and forestry and other public 
agencies. R. M. Evans, regional U. S. 
forester in Philadelphia, has charge 
of all the work in the Northeast. 

Prof. Recknagel, who leaves Cornell 
University after many years of serv- 
ice, has been secretary of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association 
since 1917 and during NRA days was 
secretary of the Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and 4 
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member of the National Conservation 
Code Committee under the lumber 
code of that period. Prof. Recknagel 
is also a senior member of the Society 
of American Foresters and served two 
years as chairman of its New York 
section. 

Prof. and Mrs. Recknagel will, for 
the present, maintain their residence 
in Ithaca, N. Y. Two sons, Bernard 
Jr., and Thomas M., are lieutenants 
in the U. S. Army. 


Oak Flooring Advisory 
Committee 


As a committee of eleven to repre- 
sent the oak flooring manufacturers, 
the following Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee is working with OPA in the 
revision of prices: Charles A. Brand, 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago; 
D. E. Clark, Atlanta Oak Flooring Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; John L. Craig, Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. R. Greenway, Harris Manufactur- 
ing Co., Johnson City, Tenn.; R. W. 
Hanley, Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark.; Guy H. Hughes, Meadow River 
Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va.; T. C. 
Matthews, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ghio; V. A. Sells, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. G. Smith, Arkansas Oak Flooring 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; R. A. Taylor, 
DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Walter Wood, E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Company Holds 
War Conference 


An outstanding conference of com- 
pany representatives was held the 
week of Oct. 4-10 by Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., at 
the Tacony Club 
near the Disston 
plant. Every 
phase of the busi- 
ness was pre- 
sented in the light 
of its accomplish- 
ment in the war 
effort. 


One of the fea- 
tures of the con- 
ference was a 
trip to the coun- 
try estate of 
Jacob S. Disston, Jr., where the men 
saw a startling exhibition of the swift 
work of a power-driven chain saw. 

Another highlight of the week’s 
events was the “Management Dinner,” 
at which Walter H. Gebhart gave an 
inspiring talk on “Sacctosics and 
Synergism.” Sacctosics is an acrostic 
made with the first letter of each of 
ten character qualifications needed by 
salesmen for success in postwar sell- 
ing. After stating that one of the 
company’s men, “perhaps the oldest 
in years, had done one of the ‘young- 





Wm. A. Baude 


est’ hard-hitting jobs during the past 
year,” Mr. Gebhart gave S. Horace 
Disston, who acted as toastmaster, the 
privilege of introducing William A. 
Baude, an eastern territory repre- 
sentative and member of the Disston 
organization who wears a fifty-year 
service pin. Mr. Baude was given a 
gold watch in recognition of his work 
in achieving the best record of sales 
for the year 1942 and, as everyone 
present rose en masse, was accorded 
a big hand. 


Returns to Lumber Business 


William A. Peavy of the Peavy 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., has an- 
nounced that Marion S. Phipps is now 
associated with him in the wholesale 
lumber business in Shreveport. 

For the past eighteen months, Mr. 
Phipps has been regional price direc- 
tor for the six southwestern States 
for OPA, with headquarters in Dallas, 
Tex. Prior to that time he was con- 
nected with the Angelina County 
Lumber Co. both in production and 
sales, and previous to that was with 
the sales department of the Peavy- 
Moore Lumber Co. 

Mr. Phipps has a splendid acquain- 
tance among the trade and from the 
knowledge gained through his con- 
nection with OPA, where he was in 
charge of pricing for both manu- 










THE PERMANENT 
SUCCESSOR TO THE OLD-FASHIONED 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOF 


CHEN EY Corrugated Roofing 
is made from sheets 
of hot rolled pickled steel, heated to 
high temperatures and combined un- 
der pressure with stearine-cottonseed 
pitches and pulverized slate so that 
the steel core is completely protected 
With a very elastic rubber-like mate- 
rial that will not run at high tem- 
peratures or crack or peel at low 
temperatures. 
Cheney Corrugated Roofing will re- 


sist heat, cold, moisture, fire, smoke 
fumes and salt air. It weathers to a 
Pleasing grey color and does not re- 
quire painting. 

The long life and low cost of Cheney 
Corrugated Roofing make it the ideal 
roofing material for Industrial and 
Farm use. Meets government speci- 
ficatic ns. Made in all standard sizes 
and gauges. 


Distributors: Some territories still 
open—write us. 


CHENEY METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
TRENTON 5, NEW JERSEY 


CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 
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Chromedge is due to Quality! 
from which they are fabricated—quality of design, from 
of both beauty 
and utility—plus quality of service 
to those who specify, install and 
use B & T trims. These advantages 
will hold sway again, when Victory 
permits B & T to turn from war 
work to the production of metal 
trims trademarked Chromedge. 


The R& T METALS COMPANY 


din wn 


METAL TRIMS trademarked 
CHROMEDGE 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. 
The wide preference for B & T Metal aides trademarked 


Quality in the materials 


Available 


Several shapes 
and sizes still 
available from 
pre-war stocks. 


Write for details. 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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facturers and retailers, he should be 
of considerable help to the mill and 
retail connections of the Peavy Lum- 
ber Co. 


Purchases Retail Yard 


Charles A. Macdonald, who was er- 
roneously reported in the Oct. 16 
issue of American Lumberman as 
having retired from active business, 
has on the contrary taken over the 
retail lumber yard and all business 
real estate and buildings of the Sutliff 
Lumber & Supply Co. at Rhinelander, 
Wis., effective Nov. 1, and is operating 
it as the Macdonald Lumber & Coal 
Co. 

Mr. Macdonald started in the lum- 







G00D FENCE | 


on the 


F arm F ront | 






fighting fronts . 
wire products. 
quantities, and farmers must have good fence and equipment to 
attain ‘“‘all out’’ production. The government, realizing this, has 
released additional steel for the production of more farm fence, 
barbed wire, and steel posts. 


ber business in 1903 with the Girard 
Lumber Co., Dunbar, Wis., and in 1908 
went with the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis. (his home town), 
and to Medford in 1910. Mr. Mac- 
donald is a mcmber of the city council 
and has been for the past six years. 


"E" Award 


Officials of the sawmill division of 
Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., 
will receive the Army-Navy “E” award 
for excellence in production in cere- 
monies at Crossett at 2 p. m. on Satur- 
day, Nov. 18. Col. Fred G. Sherrill, 


chief of the Materials & Equipment 
Branch, Construction Division, office 
of the chief of engineers, will present 





Natives tending reels as wire ts unrolled for new 
telephone lines on the Solomons. 
PRESS ASS’N. PHOTO 


KEYSTONE’S... 
Present Wartime Job! 


Wire in many forms is very 
urgently needed on all our 


. and it’s banaue s job to help produce these 
But FOOD, too, must be produced in increasing 


MORE FARM FENCE NOW AVAILABLE 


So more Keystone Farm fencing materials are now on their way. 


However, the 


heights and weights of fence are still limited. And the fence that Keystone is 
now making is not heavy-coated Red Brand because of the war demands for 


zinc . 


. that’s why the top wire is not painted red. But Keystone’s present fence 


is serviceable galvanized wire that’s just as tightly woven as ever. 


You'll notice, too, that Keystone’s Studded-Tee Steel Posts are now painted 
But these 


red all over because of war time restrictions on aluminum for paint. 


pests are just as sturdy and long-lasting as ever. 


PEORIA, 


Because of 54 Years Satisfaction . . 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
ILLINOIS 


«Fence Users Will Continue to... 
“Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 


RED BRAND FENCE 












Urge farmers to 
sell every pound of 
SCRAP IRON they 
can scrape up. 

there’s still a critical 
shortage! 


and RED TOP 
STEEL POSTS 








the award, assisted by Pfc. Ernest T, 
Van Hoozer, who participated in the 
Guadalcanal and New Georgia cam- 
paigns, where he was wounded and 
received the Purple Heart. 

Army-Navy “E” pins will be pre- 
sented to employees by Lt. Comdr. 
W. S. Thomson, commander of the 
Naval Reserve Officers Training 
School at Monticello A. & M. College. 
Sam C. Sailor will accept for the 
employees. 

Chief Justice Griffin Smith of the 
Arkansas Supreme Court will be 
master of ceremonies. 


Memorial Scholarships 


Two University of Washington for- 
estry students, winners of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club scholarship awards 
memorializing club members or their 
sons who lose their lives in the present 
war, have been invited to be special 
guests at the club’s annual dinner to 
be held in the Hotel Winthrop in 
Tacoma, Wash., the night of Dec. 10, 
according to Roderic Olzendam, presi- 
dent of the club. They are John E. 
Todd and Paul T. Kennedy, both of 
Seattle. 

The first name memorialized by the 
award is that of Paul H. Johns, son 
of Paul H. Johns, past president of 
the club and head of the City Lumber 
Co., Tacoma. The younger Johns, an 
ensign in the USNR, lost his life in 
action in the South Pacific last year. 

The club received announcement of 
the winners of the awards after their 
selection by Dean Hugo Winkenwerder 
of the college of forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

John E. Todd, 21, was twice cited 
for high scholarship while a student 
at the University of Washington. He 
was sent to Santa Clara College as a 
member of the ROTC, was transferred 
to Stanford University for special 
army training and now is back at the 
University of Washington preliminary 
to transfer to an army camp for fur- 
ther special training. 

Pvt. Paul T. Kennedy, 23, of Camp 
Hale, Colo., the other winner was on 
the all university honor roll each year 
he was a student at the University of 
Washington. He was graduated cum 
laude from the university. 


Enters Retail Field 


Ogletree Builders Supply, Inc., Mt. 
Vernon, IIl., formerly wholesalers only 
of building material and paint spe- 
cialties, entered the retail field on 
Oct. 1, carrying hundreds of items in 
stock such as asphalt roofing, gypsum 
wallboard, plaster, insulation board 
paints, plastic moldings, knotty pine 
interior gypsum board and so on, 
which it will offer to the consuming 
public at cash and carry prices. 

The company used two large double- 
page advertisements in its local news- 

paper to announce its entrance into 
the retail field, which stated that “The 
advantage we offer lies in complete 
stocks, with people that understand 
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specialties to serve you at cash prices 
that we believe are fair to the man 
who is paying cash—with the man 
buying on charge account standing the 
cost of his account.” Delivery costs 
are also paid by those who use the 
service. 

Ogletree Builders Supply, Inc., will 
continue to sell at wholesale to 
the lumber and paint store trade as 
in the past and will limit its retail 
activity to the Mt. Vernon (Ill.) trade 
area. 


61-Year Career Closed by 


Sale of Business 


The recent sale of the stock of 
lumber of the W. V. Jennings & Son 


Lumber Co., Sullivan, Ind., and the 
leasing of the company’s real estate 
to Joe Black and his nephew, Roger 
Black, marked the retirement of Wal- 
ker V. Jennings, after sixty-one years 
in the lumber business. The new firm 
will be known as the Black Lumber 
Co. Joe Black, who has operated a 
lumber company at Bloomington, Ind., 
for some time, is a former Sullivan 
businessman. Roger Black formerly 
was associated with the Wilkinson 
Lumber Co. at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Jennings, who served as presi- 
dent of the Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in 1916, will con- 
tinue to maintain his home in Sulli- 





P.A. Bloomer, Treasurer, Ass’t Secretary and General Manager, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Company, 





Fisher, La., Vice President, Exchange Sawmills Sales Company 


GREEN LUMBER 


OUR INDUSTRY’S WORST COMPETITOR 


The lumber industry has many detractors 
trying to bore in from the outside. We are 
accused, for instance, of cut-out-and-get-out- 
practices. Had these been anywhere near as 
true as pictured, the timber supply would have 
been depleted long ago. Always, of course, 
mention of the most destructive agent, FIRE, 
is studiously omitted. Also,omitted is mention 
of the fact that a careless public is responsible 
for most forest fires. Ignored, too, are the 
millions spent by the industry on “tree farm- 
ing’ to yield continuing crops of timber. 

All this has done the lumber industry no 


good. However, we doubt whether it has de- 
tracted from the virtues of WOOD a fraction 
as much as has the shipment of GREEN lum- 
ber. “Jerry” lumber, more than anything else, 
causes the public to lose confidence in the 
economy of WOOD as a structural material 
and as a beautifier. GREEN lumber will send 
users looking for some other material to dis- 
place it quicker than all the clever merchan- 
dising of the makers of substitutes. 

The best defense against the /industry’s 
worst competitor lies in the hands of dealers. 
It is their refusal to handle unseasoned lumber. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Bidg. 








Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 


Kansas City, Mo. 








SOUTHERN PINE « SOUTHERN HARDWOODS « PONDEROSA 
PINE *« WEST COAST WOODS «+ OAK FLOORING 





One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO, 
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van. Mr. and Mrs. Jennings have two 
children, a son, Cecil, who has been 
associated with his father in business, 
and a married daughter. 


Two Sons in Navy 


Herbert G. Davis, assistant sales 
manager Rosboro Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Ore., has two sons in the United 
States Navy. Harold G. Davis is a 
machinists mate second class, now 
located in the Southwest Pacific area. 
When the sneak attack on Pearl Har- 
bor came, Harold was trimmerman in 
the Rosboro Lumber Co. plant. He 
had formerly served in the Navy and 
although married and a father, he 
volunteered to get back in and do 
his part. Weymond Davis the second 
son, is a student ensign at Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Mo., in the “V-12” 
program. Herbert G. Davis, father 
of the two boys, has been employed by 
T. W. Rosborough, president of the 
Rosboro Lumber Co., for twenty years, 
much of which time he was connected 
with the Caddo River Lumber Co. in 
the Southern Pine district of Ar- 
kansas. 


Elected Executive 
Vice President 


The board of directors of Pope & 
Talbot, Ine., San Francisco, Calif., on 
Oct. 28, established the office of execu- 
tive vice president by combining the 
office and duties of first vice president 
with that of vice president and general 
manager of the lumber and McCor- 
mick steamship divisions. 

The executive vice president was 
also authorized to assume the duties 
of the president during the president’s 
absence on leave. Major George A. 
Pope, Jr., president of Pope & Talbot, 
Inc., now on leave, is in the United 
States Army. 

Charles L. Wheeler, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
lumber and McCormick steamship 
divisions of Pope & Talbot, Inc., was 
elected to the office of executive vice 
president. 


Mississippi Tree Farms 


The board of directors of the Mis- 
sissippi Forestry Association has pre- 
pared to inaugurate a Statewide “Tree 
Farm” system dedicated to the grow- 
ing and encouragement of crops for 
commercial purposes. Plans for the 
program were sanctioned at a meeting 
of State, Federal, and Southern for- 
estry officials at a meeting in Jackson 
on Oct. 12. To be eligible to qualify 
as a “Tree Farm” operator, the owner 
must co-operate in the fire control 
program of the Mississippi forestry 
commission and must follow approved 
forestry practices. 

Named to the board of directors of 
the “Tree Farm” committee, which 
will assume responsibility for putting 
the plan into operation, were J. R. 
Clark of Crosby; P. N. Howell of 
Howiston; A. K. Dexter of Canton; T. 
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WHAT 
LOWE BROTHERS 


WARTIME RESEARCH 
MEANS TO YOU 





Dealers everywhere will profit from Lowe 
Brothers war-intensified research and de- 
velopment work. The experience gained in _ 
formulating and supplying finishes for the — 
protection of America’s war weapons—as | 
well as finishes for the home front, will 
result in a great contribution to crete 
paint making. / 

Victory’s great day will bring Lowe. 
Brothers Paint Products which will enable 
dealers to sell and serve better. 


PAINTS-VARNISHES 


For 72 Years... in War or Peace 
First in Quality and Dealer Service © 








DOUGLAS 
FIR 
West Coast 
HEMLOCK [| 
SITKA /* 
SPRUCE 


C. D. JOHNSON 
LUMBER CORPORATION 


lal-xole MN Ye] [Xan @ had las) 


Manufacturing Plant 


PORTLAND, OREGON ° TOLEDO, OREGON 
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SAMSON SPOT 


SASH CORD 


the most durable 
material for hanging 
windows 


* 


WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 
Samson Braided Cords Serve Best 
Now and Always 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


_ SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | 

















, nem ARE THE WESTERN NT 


=< 
BOILED IN OFL 


Boiling chips of Western Pines in oil is a feature 
of the Bidwell-Stirling test to determine moisture 
content. To know this precise amount is often 
essential in our Research Laboratory experiments 
with Western Pines. 





In these wartime days, as in the days of peace, the 
Western Pine Association Research Laboratory is 
constantly experimenting to determine new values, 
new uses, and to improve manufacturing procedures 
for the Western Pines. 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Yeon Building, Portland (4) Oregon 
*Iidaho White Pine 


* 





*Ponderosa Pine Sugar Pine 
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H. Harris of Laurel, and F. A. Ander- 
son of Laurel. 

Brooks Toler, forester of the South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
and former Alabama State forester, 
aided in the discussion and drafting of 
plans for inauguration of the program 
in Mississippi; and P. F. Watzek, 
chairman of the Arkansas Tree Farms 
Council and F. H. Lang, Arkansas 
State forester, told of the work being 
done in that State. 

Others taking part in the discus- 
sions included Massey Anderson, 
Louisiana State forester, and Frank 
Pittman, secretary of the Mississippi 
Forestry Association. President Ben 
Stevens of Richton presided. 


Hi, Pop! 


The reason why Lt. Farl M. Mce- 
Gowin, USNR, on leave of absence 
from the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Ala., of which company he 
is vice president, did not attend the 
ceremonies in connection with the 
presentation of the Army-Navy “E” 
award in Chapman on Oct. 28, has 
now been announced—he was busy on 
a celebration closer to home. 

On Saturday, Oct. 30, Lt. MeGowin 
became the father of a son, Karl M. 
Jr. Already the lumber family scion 
is being spoken of in lumber and 
Navy circles as “Junior.” 

Both the mother and junior are re- 


FOR YOUR POST-WAR FLOORING fm 


BUSINESS, KEEP YOUR 
SIGHTS CENTERED ON... 









BRADLEY LUMBER 
COMPANY of @kansas 


WARREN, ARKANSAS 


ported to be in fine shape and “senior” 
is holding up as well as can be ex- 
pected. Junior has a four-year old 
sister, Florence. Lt. MeGowin is in 
charge of the New Orleans office of 
the Navy Lumber Coordinating Unit 


Canadian Forest 
Management Unit 


Six townships have been set aside 
by the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests as Crown property, to 
be known as the Kirkwood Forest 
Management Unit. It is the first of 
its kind in the Province. A _ tree- 
planting program is to be carried out 
on the area over a number of years. 
The Minister of Lands and Forests 
states that it is intended to develop 
more intensive forestry practice on 
small units wherever a study indi- 
cates that this is feasible. The town- 
ships of Kirkwood, Lefroy, Rose, 
Bridgeland, Wells, and Haughton are 
included in the area, and they will all 
be withdrawn from further settlement. 


Foreign Service Representative 


Douglas D. McKay, Jr., foreign 
service representative of the War 
Shipping Administration in New 
Delhi, India, after three or four 
months’ stay in the United States, left 
recently for London, England. This 
was the first leave Mr. McKay has 


had since the war began in China. 
Mr. McKay’s work with WSA is to 
function with other American war 
agencies as well as with corresponding 
agencies of the allied nations, to expe- 
dite shipping. He was formerly China 
representative of the Dollar Line. He 
was in Singapore three weeks before 
its fall, when he flew to Rangoon, hav- 
ing been loaned to the United States 
Maritime Commission. He was later 
transferred to the War Shipping 
Board and opened their New Delhi 
office last February. He is the son of 
D. D. McKay, veteran lumberman of 
Seattle, Wash. The latter was for 
many years connected with the L. B. 
Mennefee Lumber Co., Lake Charles, 
La. During the last war he was pur- 
chasing agent for a Pacific Coast 
shipyard. Since that time he has been 
engaged in buying and selling lumber, 
and represents a number of British 
Columbia and Washington sawmills. 


Planning Ahead After 75 Years 


The Mueller Lumber Co., of Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Moline, IIl., completed 
seventy-five years in the lumber busi- 
ness in September, during which time 
the company survived two disastrous 
fires and the economic crises which 
beset the country. Three generations 
of the Mueller family have guided the 
company in helping to build a greater 
community. By their building service 




















McDUFFEE 


Lumber Sales Corporation 


(Dana E. McDuffee) 


528 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, 5 


Wholesalers of -- 


PONDEROSA PINE 
SUGAR PINE 


WHITE FIR 


DOUGLAS FIR» 














QUICK FACTS ABOUT PERMASAN 








1. Permasan is 5% pentachlorophenol (minimum), 
5% non-volatile solvent, 90% selected petroleum 
distillate. 


2. Highly toxic to Lyctus “powder post” beetles. 
3. Easily applied. 
4. Shipped in 55-gallon returnable drums or tank cars. 


—\g— 
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Le 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division 
$1. Louis, Missouri 
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ANGELI 


Proud of its war record, Angelina is getting ready for better 
than ever postwar service. Some months ago Angelina added 
another mill to its facilities. Reforesta- ¢ 

tion projects are being carried forward 
The 
moment peace is in sight, Angelina will 
be back with its old-time “Sudden Serv- 


to insure long-time operation. 


ice” on Pine and Hardwoods. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 
JOHN SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
11 . Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Retail and Industrial Sales 
A. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Lil. 


Railroad and Car Material 





PACIFIC 
au 





bers up to 140 feet long. 





Above is a log more than 100 feet long 


being cut down to keel size for a Navy 
mine sweeper on the special long carriage 
in the Pacific National mill. 


Pacific National is equipped to cut tim- 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


Tacoma, Washington 
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ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texas 


KURTH LUMBER MFG. CO., Clarksville, Texas 


TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas ADEEEARA BARES CO. 
NEWTON COUNTY LUMBER CO., Deweyville, Texas Sales Office, Lufkin, Texas 
TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, La. 

















MILLER 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Band Sawn 
Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


We are Operating Six Band-Mills 
Forty-eight Hours per Week for 
ViCcToxRr?T 


SELMA JACKSON 
ALABAMA TENNESSEE 







































Old ways of logging have given place 
to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 

Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division of Polson Logging Co. HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 
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Self- Loading fan Position 
Skidders 


are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching logs, 
they are unex- 
celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Laurel, - Miss. 
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Our flooring plant is moder through- 
out. For well-manufactured Maple 
and Birch flooring specify “Diamond 
Hard.” 
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and their personal efforts, they have 
sought to contribute their full meas- 
ure to the commercial and civic ad- 
vancement of their community and to 
contribute to the happiness and well- 
being of its citizens. The present 
management is planning ahead and is 
determined to pass on to a fourth gen- 
eration of the Mueller family the in- 
spiration to render an even bigger and 
better Mueller service. In a series of 
large display ads in its local news- 
papers, the Mueller Lumber Co. ex- 
pressed its gratitude to its employees, 
to its suppliers, and to its customers. 


War Posters 


The Industrial Services Division of 
the War Department has released 
three additional posters for distribu- 
tion among Southern Pine manufac- 
turers as part of their program to 
impress lumber workers with the need 
for more production. Two of these 
posters are 32 by 22 inches and depict 
“Wood at War,” following the flag on 
the various fighting fronts and at sea. 
A third poster, 28 by 20 inches, in 
colors, shows an Army flyer stepping 
into his cockpit and stresses the need 
for lumber for training planes. 

Manufacturers are urged to display 


"Salute to Wood" Caravan Tour Scores Success 


The Army “Salute to Wood” 


caravan was con- 
tinued through 


the hardwood belt Cpl. Forrest Gesswein, who was wounded 


of West Virginia, in action at Guadalcanal, salutes Lt. Earl 
Tennessee, and M. McGowin, master of ceremonies of 
Kentucky for two the caravan 


nana W. H. Burruss, Burruss Land & Lumber 
weeks. Its final Ge. tantiinee, te. 


show was held in 
Somerset, Ky., on 
Oct. 23. 

H. C. Berckes, 
secretary of the 
Southern Pine 
War Committee 
whose staff mem- 
bers worked 
closely with the 
officers in charge 
of the caravan, in 
commenting on 
the effects, stated: 
“The ‘Salute to 
Wood’ caravan, in 
my opinion, has 
been a most effec- 
tive method of 
getting across to 
the workers in 
our industry how 
necessary they 
are to the success 
of our war effort.” 





Caravan completed its tour of the 
Southern Pine region with a brilliant performance in Lynchburg, Va., 
on Oct. 7, before an enthusiastic audience of more 
than 10,000. During its six-weeks trip along a 4,200 
mile route through ten Southern States forty outdoor 
shows were held, which drew an attendance of 191,500 
persons. The total number of employees reached at in- 
plant rallies was 12,070, making the combined caravan 
attendance 203,570. The record was so favorable that the 
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these posters in conspicuous places, 
The posters may be obtained from the 
Southern Pine War Committee, Cana] 
Building, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


New Orleans Meeting to 
Solve Problems 


Looking forward to the solution of 
the production and distribution prob- 
lems facing the Southern pine indus- 
try, the Patman Committee will hold 
hearings and the Log & Lumber 
Policy Committee will meet in New 
Orleans’ Roosevelt Hotel, Nov. 29 
and 30. 

The Patman Committee has been 
studying the situation for some time 
and was instrumental in setting up 
the Log & Lumber Policy Committee 
which includes representatives of the 
WPB, the OPA, the WMC, the NWLB, 
the CPA and other’ government 
agencies responsible for the function- 
ing of the industry’s war effort. The 
Southern Pine War Committee will 
also meet at the same time, and its 
members, and other members of the 
industry are invited to appear at the 
hearing and attend the meetings. 

These dates in New Orleans will 
probably mark the greatest concen- 
tration of responsibility on wartime 
problems that the industry has known. 
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RICHARD HENRY ALLEN, 70, who 
for many years owned and operated 
saw mills in Greene and Sullivan coun- 
ties, Indiana, died Oct. 20 at his home 











n of in Linton, Ind., after a short illness. 

rob- Survivors include his widow and two L U ia | & i. R COM a A NY 
dus- sons. 

hold THOMAS A. BAIRD, 80, president of on : 

a ne teeta tees Gn, tee Office: Terminal Sales Bldg., PORTLAND, OREGON 
Now kane, Wash., dropped dead of a heart Car and Cargo Established 1915 Wholesale Only 


attack on Oct. 16 while watching op- 


29 erations at the company’s mill in that Producers & L bot & é PILIN for 28 
city. Mr. Baird entered the lumber and Shippers of an years 



































lads logging industry in New Hampshire in pun 

een 1883 and four years later moved to All Types All Grades 

time Montana. He opened the first sawmill Western Pines and West Coast Lumber 

y up at Victor, Mont., in 1897. He was ac- 4 - *13 1 Feet 
ittee tive in church work and fraternal or- Large and Long Timbers Fir Piling up to 20 
th ganizations and was a member of Hoo- 

‘ 7 Hoo. Survivors are his widow, two 

’ LB, sons, and two daughters. 

nent a an 

tion- i. A. BLOCKLINGER, president of 

The the Chiloquin Lumber Co., Chiloquin, Rely on Tremont 

will Ore., and pioneer Klamath County lum- 

1 it berman, died of bronchial pneumonia for your after-war 

1US in a Los Angeles (Calif.) hospital on P 
- the Oct. 21. Mr. Blocklinger moved from needs in Southern 
- the Chiloquin to Los Angeles a few years in hern 

ago because of ill health. Arthur P e, Southe 
LAE Blocklinger, general manager of the Hardwoods, Oak, 
will Chiloquin firm, was with his father at B 
icen- the time of his death. Besides the son, eech and Pecan 
time survivors include the widow. Flooring 
own. 
HENRY A. BURKE, an official of the 
Burke & Goldston Lumber Co., Raleigh, = 
N. C., died Oct. 25 from a sudden heart BUY 
attack. 

h —___—_— TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY AR BONDS 
the FRANK CRAGER, 56, for many years HERBERT MOSS R h I i q W. R B 
Va., a prominent Memphis, Tenn., lumber- : ee ae 

man but more recently connected with General Sales Manager oche ' and STAMPS 
the trucking industry, succumbed to a ¥ 
heart attack there on Oct. 26. Mr. Cra- 








ger was an enthusiastic golfer and less 
than a month ago was runner up in 


® 
the annual tournament of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Memphis, du- 
plicating his success of a year earlier. 
He had been connected with Sond- mber ll 
heimer & Co. He leaves his widow and ll Olpa y 


a son, 


FRED H. DAY, 72, died at his home BELL BUILDING 


in San Diego, Calif., on Oct. 30. Mr. 


Day, born in Machias, Maine, lived in Pine MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Minneapolis,. Minn., for 50 years, at one 
time operating a retail lumber yard in 


itthaaiccamicsiets Cyprres Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine, 


. " ooring. 
FRANK S. DURHAM, 64, former uf, f iy Hardwoods, Oak Flooring 
president of the W. J. Durham Lumber 











- " a, 
Co., Neenah, Wis., and active in politi- Complete Planing Mill f 

cal circles for many years, died at his IR DRIED cilities. Modern fan-type 

00 in Silver Lake, Wis., Oct. 27. a A na or cross-circulating Dry Kilns. 

jurhe ras activ y > Fag i 

urhaws was actively eng aged in the KILN-DRIED 7 

aiggee — a yn oe -. At Plants at DeKalb, Miss., Serving the lumber trade 
lat time his son, Capt. F. C. Durham, —— since 1899. 
now serving with the armed forces Lom Notasulga, Ala., Ozark, Ala. 





overseas, became head of the business. 
Surviving are his widow, two sons, two 
daughters, and a sister. 





W. H. EVANS, retired lumberman of ws gARDW 

Pine Bluff, Ark., died Oct. 18 in a hos- FTw “4 
pital in Little Rock. In 1904 Mr. Evans WOODs 
went from Memphis, Tenn., to Pine 

Bluff, Ark., where he was for a time CAYUTA BRAND 
with W. B. Nemmons Lumber Co. as HARDWOOD 
sec ary-treasurer, going into busi- 

ness for himself in 1912 under the firm FLOORING 
hame of W. H. Evans Lumber Co. He 
operaced first in McGehee and later in 
Columbia, La., where he organized a 
Red Cross unit. In 1925 he was 
awarded a special medal for bravery in 
rescue of flood victims. Survivors in- 
clude a son, a daughter, a brother, a 
Step-brother and a step-sister. 





and 7 Lop We have been many years building 
MAHOGANY ’ up our reputation for quality and cus- 
T y tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 

WALN U that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 

even the needs of our regular custo- 

mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 


HARRY SIMISON FILSON, 77, re- 
Ured president of the Alexander Gil- 
mer Lumber Co., land and timber firm, 
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Uniformin 
COLOR - 
TEXTURE 
QUALITY 


Ny {ne Lob, E. Webster Lumber Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS FACTORY 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 31 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 











LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Little Rock, Ark. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Oklahoma Ci 
Kansas City. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. 


DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Dallas, Texas 
Texarkana, U. S. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 


CORINTH “co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 


, Okla. 


C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 








LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 
TALLY SHEETS with Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog on Request 
Tally Cards Car Movers Hammer Stamps 
Crayon Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 
Rule Cases Rules Leather Aprons 
Pickaroons Gauges Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 














Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Balsa Substitutes 


Available Without Restrictions 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., veWonteans: ta. 
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died at his home in Houston, Tex., on 
Oct. 21. About 1892, Mr. Filson went 
to work for the Alexander Gilmer Lum- 
ber Co. as manager of the mill at 
Cuero, and the following year he be- 
came bookkeeper for the company at 
Orange. Twelve years later the com- 
pany built the town of Remlig and he 
became secretary and general manager 
of the new mill. In 1906 Mr. Gilmer 
died, and three years later Mr. Filson 
built the mill at Jasper. This latter 
mill was sold in 1925 and he became 
president of the new Gilmer Lumber 
Co. Mr. Filson retired from active 
work last July. Survivors include six 
daughters, a sister, and three grand- 
children. 
CHARLES E. HENSHAW, 94, 
Antigo (Wis.) sawmill 
retired several years 
his age, died Oct. 
daughter in 


pioneer 
operator who 
ago because of 
29 at the home of his 
Los Angeles, Calif., where 
he had resided in recent years. He 
was an organizer of the Kingsbury & 
Henshaw Lumber Co., in 1897. For 
many years the firm operated as Hen- 
shaw-Worden Co., and then as the Hen- 
shaw Lumber Co., being discontinued 
about 15 years ago. He is survived by 
two daughters. 

CAMDEN H. 
lumberman of 
died Noy. 1, 
nine and a 


HOLDEN, 70, prominent 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 
after a lingering illness of 
half years. For a number 
of years Mr. Holden represented Pardee 
& Curtin Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va., in eastern territory, after which, 
for a number of years, he was asso- 
ciated with his brother-in-law, J. C. 
West of Cincinnati, in their band mill 
operation at Pickens, W. Va., known as 
the Oakwood Lumber Co., and the Mid- 
land Lumber Co., their wholesale out- 
let at Parkersburg. Later he became 
associated with the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, in band mill operations at 
Pickens, W. Va. He leaves his widow, 
a daughter, two grandsons, and two 
sisters, 
Cc. E. HUGHES, who organized the 
Hughes Lumber Co., Richmond, Va., 
several years ago, died recently; he 
had been in ill health for quite a long 
time. Prior to organizing the Hughes 
Lumber Co., he was identified with the 
Richmond Lumber Co. and W. J. Wood- 
ward & Co. 


JOSEPH FRANCIS KORBEL, 71, 
owner of the Korbel Lumber Co., Eu- 
reka, Calif., died Oct. 23 at his home 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. He is survived 
by his widow and two daughters. 


B. FRANK 
years in the 
N. C., died 
of paralysis, 
days before. 


MARTIN, 61, for 
lumber business in Lenoir, 
Oct. 6, following a stroke 
which he suffered a few 


many 


W. F. INGHAM, 77, passed away on 
Nov. 4 in Seattle, Wash., after an ill- 
ness of several months. A native of 
Nebraska, he went to Kansas as a 
young man, in the employ of his uncle, 
F. M. Spalding, and a few years later 
was promoted to general manager of 
the Spalding line of retail yards, a po- 
sition he occupied until he moved to 
Kansas City about 1900, to engage in 
the manufacturing and wholesale lum- 
ber business. He organized the Van- 
dervoort Lumber Co., with small mills 
and concentration plants in northern 
Arkansas, which was later changed to 
Ingham Lumber Co. In 1920 he pur- 
chased an interest in the Caddo River 
Lumber Co. and became president of 
that company. Mr. Ingham was an offi- 
cer and director of the Hammond Cedar 
Co., Hammond, B. C., the Industrial 
Lumber Co., Youbou, B. C., and the 
Smith Wood Prodtcts Co., Coquille, 
Ore. Ill health caused him to retire 
from active business about ten years 
ago and during that time he resided 
alternately in Kansas City, Vancouver, 
B. C., and Seattle, spending the past 
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three years in Seattle. 
by his widow, two 
grandchildren. 


He is survived 
sons, and four 


GEORGE ROBERT McKEOWN, plant 
superintendent for the Red _ River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., died Oct, 
28 in a hospital there, after a short jl]. 
ness. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, and a daughter. 


MRS. AGNES HAMMILL PARK, man- 
ager of the Lansing Co., died at her 
home in Parkin, Ark., Oct. 30. Mrs, 
Park came to Parkin from Lansing, 
Mich., in 1912 to serve as manager of 
the company. She had been active jn 
civie affairs. Survivors are a son and 
a niece. 


GEORGE A. PAYNE, 87, retired lum- 
berman and resident of Memphis, Tenn,, 
for 30 years died in that city on Oct. 
21, after a lingering illness. He is sur- 
vived by three sons and two daughters, 


S. W. RICHARDS, Sr., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., passed away suddenly on 
Sept. 24; he had been in the lumber 
business since 1917. He served over- 
seas during World War I and upon his 
return traveled for his former em- 
ployer, the Watters-Tonge Lumber Co.,, 
Birmingham, with whom he remained 
until 1932, when he went into business 
for himself as a commission lumber 
salesman in Bowling Green, Ky. In 
March, 1942, he went to Clarksville, 
Tenn., and was bookkeeper for the 
chief lumber inspector at Camp Camp- 
bell there, and in August of this year 
he was making plans to start buying 
lumber for the J. C. Pracht Lumber Co, 
Mr. Richards is survived by his widow, 
and a son, S. W. Richards, Jr. 


RALPH H. SHAFFER, 59, a 
president of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
bermen’s Club, died in a Seattle 
pital Oct. 20. He had been in 
health for several years. Mr. 
first venture into the lumber business 
was with the old Pacific Box Co., which 
was reorganized in 1925 into the Shaf- 
fer Box Co. Later he converted the 
box company into a pulp manufactur- 
ing concern, which subsequently be- 
came a branch of Rayonier, Inc. He 
also was prominent in shipping and 
bank activities. At one time he served 
with the federal department of educa- 
tion in Manila, P. I. He was a veteran 
of World War I. He was active in 
Tacoma civic affairs and in fraternal 
organizations. He is survived by his 
widow. 


MRS. 


past 
Lum- 
hos- 
poor 
Shaffer's 


MARGARET E. TRYON, wife 
of J. L. Tryon, for many years co-part- 
ner of the Tryon-Carter Lumber Co, 
Houston, Tex., died Oct. 25 after a short 
illness. Survivors, besides Mr. Tryon, 
include a daughter, a son, and two 
grandchildren. 

EMIL A. (CHIP) WADE, 66, native 
of Trenton, Tenn., and former sawmill 
operator of that city, died at a hos- 
pital in Memphis on Oct. 21. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 


W. C. WILSON, 56, wholesale lumbef- 
man of Statesville, N. C., for many 
years, died Oct. 14 at a local hospital, 
after an illness of several weeks. 


civic leader 
lumber company 


FRANK WUICHET, 93, 


and pioneer Dayton 
executive, died at his home in Dayton, 
Ohio, on Oct. 20. He was active in the 
Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co. for sixty- 
eight years, until the firm was liqul- 
dated eight years ago. Mr. Wuichet 
was also active in church work, and 
was a member of the Dayton Lumber- 
men’s Club. He had received a silver 
trophy from the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers in 1939. Sur- 
vivors include eight daughters, seven- 
teen grandchildren, and five great 
grandchildren. 
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